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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  high  and  low 
assessment  areas  with  respect  to  (a)  school  expenditures  and 
(b)  the  extent  of  educational  services. 

The  fifty-nine  school  divisions  and  counties  of 
Alberta  were  ranked  according  to  assessment  per  pupil  en¬ 
rolled  in  1958*  Seven  pairs  of  neighboring  divisions  were 
selected.  In  each  pair,  the  divisions  were  widely  separated 
in  the  rank  order.  The  pairs  were  selected  so  as  to  ensure 
proper  geographical  distribution. 

Expenditures  were  analysed  for  1958  using  the  per- 
pupil-enrolled  unit.  It  was  found  that  _in  toto  high  assess¬ 
ment  areas  spent  more  per  pupil  than  did  low  assessment 
areas.  Differences  in  expenditures  were  most  marked  with 
respect  to  capital  expenditure  and  expenditure  for  instruction 
and  instructional  aids.  High  assessment  areas  spent  more  for 
administration  but  the  amounts  spent  represented  a  lesser 
percentage  of  total  expenditure.  With  respect  to  conveyance 
and  maintenance  of  pupils,  high  assessment  areas  spent  more 
per  pupil  but  less  per  day-mile  with  the  result  that  they 
spent  a  percentage  of  all  expenditure  nearly  identical  to 
that  of  low  assessment  areas. 

Educational  services  were  surveyed  to  determine  their 
extent  in  high  and  low  assessment  areas. 
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Prom  the  point  of  view  of  school  organization,  it  was 
found  that  schools  were  smaller  in  high  assessment  areas , 
that  classes  were  smaller,  that  there  were  fewer  multi- 
graded  rooms,  and  that  junior  and  senior  High  Schools  were 
less  departmentalized,  instruction  being  less  specialized. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  personnel,  it  was  observed 
that  there  were  no  marked  differences  between  the  areas  in 
the  distribution  of  teachers  by  sex,  by  the  degree  of 
academic  and  professional  preparation,  and  by  types  of 
certificates  held.  It  was  also  noted  that  high  assessment 
areas  attracted  a  greater  proportion  of  married  teachers. 

High  assessment  areas  were  found  to  retain  fewer  teachers. 

With  respect  to  programs  of  instruction,  high  assess¬ 
ment  areas  had  a  greater  proportion  of  small  senior  high 
schools  offering  fewer  than  100  credits,  spent  less  for 
correspondence  instruction  and  disbursed  more  for  tuition  to 
other  Boards.  There  were  no  marked  differences  at  the  junior 
high  school  level. 

The  conclusion  can  be  summarized  thus:  High  assess¬ 
ment  areas  spent  more  in  1958  in  providing  educational 
facilities,  but  there  was  little  difference  in  the  patterns 


of  services  rendered 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Main  features  of  grants  regulations  in  effect  in  1958 
(the  base  year  for  this  study)  provided  for  percentage, 

"flat”  and  equalization  payments  to  school  boards.  (See 
Appendix  C)  Equalization  payments  notwithstanding,  the  1959 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Alberta,  indi¬ 
cated  that  fiscal  requirements  of  school  authorities,  ex¬ 
pressed  as  tax  rates,  varied  throughout  the  Province, 

Variations  in  tax  rates  were  partially  a  reflection 
of  variations  in  assessments.  School  authorities  estimated 
their  expenditures,  their  revenues  from  provincial  grants, 
and  calculated  the  balance  to  be  requisitioned  from  tax¬ 
collecting  agencies.  These  agencies  established  the  tax 
rate  by  which  tax  revenues  would  be  raised  to  pay  requisitions. 
Tax  rates  tended  to  vary  inversely  as  assessments.  For 
example,  in  the  cases  of  two  school  authorities  whose  requi¬ 
sitions  were  identical  but  whose  assessments  differed,  the 
rate  of  the  wealthier  area  was  lower  than  that  of  the  poorer 
area, 

A  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  wealthier  areas  could, 
with  a  given  tax  rate,  raise  more  revenues  than  could  be 
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raised  in  poorer  areas.  The  concern  of  this  study  is  whether 
the  tax  rates  of  various  areas,  which  partially  reflected 
high  or  low  assessments,  had  some  direct  influence  upon  the 
level  of  expenditure  and  the  scope  of  services  rendered  in 
the  various  school  systems. 

II.  HYPOTHESIS 

The  hypothesis  underlying  the  study  was  as  follows: 
Provincial  grants  notx^i ths tand ing,  ability  to  pay  has  an 
influence  on  levels  of  expenditure  and  patterns  of  services 
provided  by  local  units  of  school  administration. 

III.  BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

Assumptions  are  basic  in  any  survey.  For  purposes  of 
this  study  the  following  assumptions  were  made: 

1.  Ability  to  pay  is  related  to  wealth. 

2.  Assessment  is  a  measure  of  wealth  and  hence  a 
measure  of  ability  to  pay* 

3.  Assessment  per  pupil  enrolled  is  an  acceptable  unit 
of  measurement  of  wealth  as  related  to  educational 


practice 
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IV.  THE  PROBLEM 

In  terms  of  the  hypothesis  the  problem  is  stated  thus: 
Does  greater  ability  to  pay  influence  school  operations  in 
the  direction  of  higher  expenditure  and  more  extensive 
services? 

V.  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE  AND 
ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  STUDY 


Since  the  turn  of  the  century*  particularly  from  1920 
to  1950,  the  emphasis  in  research  in  educational  finance  has 
been  two-fold.  First  in  order  was  a  voluminous  literature 
related  to  the  cost-quality  relationship.  The  second 
centered  around  the  methods  of  financing,  i.e.  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  various  levels  of  government  with  respect 
to  the  share  of  each  in  the  responsibility  for  educational 
finance  and  to  methods  of  implementing  the  sharing  procedures. 

With  respect  to  cost-quality,  major  studies  were 

undertaken  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  education.  In  1951* 

Mort"^  summarized  the  extent  of  the  work  by  saying: 

Today  we  can  speak  with  considerable  confidence  on  the 
relationship  between  expenditure  and  quality.  ...  We 
can  say  that  we  expect  such  and  such  things  to  occur  in 
a  school  of  a  given  expenditure  level. 


Paul  R.  Mort  and  Walter  C.  Reusser,  Public  School 
Financ e ,  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  Inc”  195D  p.  J84* 
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In  19 45>  Argue  ,  in  a  study  of  education  in  Canada, 
had  stated: 

In  education,  on  the  average,  and  only  on  the  average, 
cost  provides  a  reasonable  index  of  value  or  quality. 

In  his  appreciation  of  quality,  Argue^  used  criteria 
closely  related  in  nature  to  those  used  in  this  study  with 
respect  to  extent  of  services.  These  were  indications  of 
what  was  being  done  rather  than  of  how  well  these  things  were 
being  done.  The  criteria  were  based  on  the  assumption  that 
greater  expenditure  is  accompanied  by  higher  quality. 

Mort^,  in  1950,  stated  in  part  that  the  relationship 
between  cost  and  quality  was  strong  at  all  levels  of  expendi¬ 
ture.  If  there  was  a  level  of  expenditure  where  the  rela¬ 
tionship  dropped  off,  Mort  claimed  it  had  not  been  reached 
at  that  time. 

Two  approaches  had  been  used  in  nine  major  studies 
undertaken  in  the  New  England  States:  the  normative  approach 
and  the  adult-lif e-and-early-schooling  approach.  Evaluative 


Kenneth  P.  Argue,  Wealth,  Children  and  Education  in 
Canada,  (Canadian  Teachers'  Federation,  194T7T  P.  3. 

3 

Kenneth  F.  Argue,  Financ ing  Education  in  the 
Canad  ian  Provinc  es ,  (Canadian  Teachers'  Federation,  1 9lq.l )  • 

^Taul  R.  Mort,  "Cost-Quality  in  Education",  Problems 
and  Issues  in  Public  School  Finance,  (Nat.  Conf.  of  Prof,  of 
Ed.  Admin.,  195>0 )  ,  p.  10. 
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instruments  were  developed.-'’ 

In  I960,  The  National  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Evaluation  revised  its  instrument  (Evaluative  Criteria,  I960) 
emphasizing  that  evaluation  must  be  related  to  the  objectives 
and  philosophy  of  education. 

All  of  these  studies  were  conducted  on  broad  bases, 
provincial,  state  or  national.  No  study  was  discovered 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  relate  neighboring  localities 
with  respect  to  expenditure  and  performance. 

With  respect  to  financing  education,  the  same  is  true. 
Broad  bases  have  been  explored.  Locales  were  mentioned 
mainly  in  relationship  to  senior  governments. 

On  the  Canadian  scene,  Lazerte^,  in  1955*  questioned 
assessment  as  a  valid  index  of  wealth.  The  report  under  his 
direction  to  the  Canadian  School  Trustees'  Association 
stated,  in  parts 

The  continuance  of  real  property  taxes  as  the  main 
source  of  school  revenue  can  be  justified  only  if  owner¬ 
ship  of  such  property  is  a  valid  measure  of  ability  to 
pay  and  if  valuations  for  taxation  purposes  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  true  values  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
assessments.  The  evidence  indicates  that  neither  of 
these  assumptions  is  true. 


9 

Paul  R.  Mort,  Wm„  S.  Vincent  and  Clarence  A.  Newell, 
The  Growing  Edge :  An  Instrument  for  Measuring  the  Adapta¬ 
bility  of  School  Sys terns ,  (New  York:  New  York  Metropolitan 
Study  Council,  191+6)  . 

£ 

School  Finance  in  Canada  1956 >  (Canadian  School 
Trustees'  Association,  Dr.  M.S.  Lazerte*  Research  Director, 
Edmonton:  The  Hamly  Press,  Limited,  1955)>  p.  73° 


Uhlman^,  writing  in  1959  about  the  tax  base  in 
Alberta,  stated  that  land  tax  had  become  an  inadequate  basi 
for  taxation  in  rural  areas,  that  buildings  and  business 
taxes  helped,  when  they  were  introduced,  to  distribute  the 
tax  load  but  did  not  increase  the  stability  of  revenue. 

He  stated  further  that  land  was  no  longer  a  reliable  yard¬ 
stick  of  ability  to  pay;  buildings  and  improvements  should 
be  included  in  the  standard.  Uhlman  then  discussed  the 
need  for  equalized  assessment. 

Whether  the  tax  system  is  adequate  is  not  directly 
relevent  to  this  study.  Critics  of  property  taxation  are 
concerned  with  the  ability  of  individuals  to  pay  property 
taxes.  The  equity  of  this  tax  system  is  in  question*  The 
facts  remain  that  property  valuations  are  the  chief  revenue 
raising  base  for  local  governments  and  that  the  relative 
abilities  of  local  governments  to  raise  revenues  through 
the  application  of  a  tax  rate  vary  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  respective  property  valuations,  or  assessments. 


7 

Harold  J.  Uhlman,  A  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Demo¬ 
graphic  and  Economic  Changes  in  Rural  Alberta  on  the 
Financing  of  Education,  (Doctoral  Dissertation,  University 
of  Alberta,  1959),  pp.  35-4-1* 
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The  present  study,  moreover,  does  not  assume  that 
greater  expenditure  is  always  indicative  of  a  higher  level 
of  services*  Without  disputing  the  validity  of  such  an 
assumption  in  relation  to  larger  areas  for  which  cost- 
quality  has  been  studied  over  the  years,  nor  its  validity 
with  respects  to  individual  units  of  administration,  there 
is  no  need  to  assume  its  validity  when  comparing  adjacent 
areas „ 

The r eport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
Alberta  indicated  that  the  Commission  was  not  primarily 
concerned  with  finance.  The  statement  regarding  the  terms 
of  reference  listed  the  matters  of  inquiry.  Finance  was 
mentioned  in  these  terms: 

The  economics  of  education  in  so  far  as  finance  is  a 
factor  in  respect  to  an  appraisal  of  the  matters  enum¬ 
erated  above  and  other  related  subjects  but  exclusive 
of  any  detailed  study  of  sources  of  funds  for  school 
purposes  or  procedures  whereby  such  funds  are  obtained 
and  distributed.^ 

Chapter  31  of  the  report  referred  to  finance  and  noted  the 
public  interest  in  educational  finance  since  its  extent  was 
known  through  direct  taxation.  It  emphasized  equalization 
grants  and  explored  briefly  the  relationship  between 
educational  and  public  works  expenditure.  A  comment  was 
made  with  respect  to  the  increasing  capital  costs  and  to 


Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
Alberta,  19f>97  TThe  Commission,  Mimeographed ) ,  p7  8. 
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their  financing  through  increasingly  greater  debenture 

borrowings.  The  cause  was  given  as  the  rapid  growth  in 

pupil  population.  With  respect  to  possible  improvement,  the 

9 

report  stated  : 

The  major  steps  to  be  taken  towards  achieving  better 
educational  results  are  to  produce  more  professional 
teachers,  to  pay  them  well,  and  to  enable  school  boards 
to  compete  financially  for  their  services. 

No  specific  recommendation  was  made  by  the  Commission 

relating  to  Chapter  31  of  the  Report. 

The  Cameron  Commission  Report  gave  a  succinct  abstract 

of  the  results  of  the  survey  questionnaire  responses,  and 

that  only  from  the  provincial  point  of  view.  The  present 

survey  will  make  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  the  information, 

by  individual  divisions  and  counties,  and  use  the  data  thus 

obtained  to  compare  areas  of  high  and  low  ability  to  pay  as 

indicated  by  assessment  per  pupil.  In  some  Instances,  com- 

parisons  will  also  be  made  with  the  provincial  statistics 

and  with  those  related  to  all  the  divisions  and  counties  as 

reported  by  KacArthur  and  Lindstedt,  the  original  compilers 

for  the  Commission^. 


The  Report,  p.  1+11+* 

^R.S.  MacArthur  and  S.A.  Lindstedt,  The  Alberta 
Teacher  Force  in  1957-58*  (Monographs  in  Education,  University 
of  Alberta,  19^0 ) . 
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VI.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED 

Wealth,  Property  assessable  and  taxable  for  the 
support  of  public  schools. 

Assessment.  The  term  assessment  will  be  interpreted 
to  mean  the  assessed  valuation  of  a  division  or  county  as 
it  appears  in  the  Auditor's  Financial  Report  without 
benefit  of  equalization  factors.  This  figure  was  chosen  as 
a  basis  for  comparisons  relative  to  wealth  because  it  was 
the  basis  upon  which  local  authorities  raised  property  tax 
revenues , 

High  assessment  area.  The  term  high  assessment  area 
will  apply  to  those  divisions  and  counties  which,  compared 
to  the  placement  of  the  neighbor  in  the  sample,  place  high 
in  the  rank  order  of  divisions  and  counties  on  the  basis  of 
assessment  per  pupil  enrolled. 

Low  assessment  areas.  The  expression  low  assessment 
area  will  apply  to  those  divisions  and  counties  which, 
compared  to  the  placement  of  the  neighbor  in  the  sample, 
place  low  in  the  rank  order  previously  mentioned. 

Requisition.  The  term  requisition  will  be  interpreted 
to  mean  funds  required  from  municipal  authorities  by  school 
boards  for  the  purpose  of  financing  educational  programs.  It 
may  be  computed  as  the  product  of  assessment  and  mill  rate.. 
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Expend i ture .  Expenditure  will  include  all  funds 
expended  by  a  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
educational  facilities  for  public  school  students  within  its 
jurisd iction,  Such  expenditures  will  be  considered  under 
the  following  headings: 

1.  Administration „  General  administration  including 

secretary-treasurers'  salaries,  assistants'  salaries, 
auditor's  fees,  elections  and  annual  meetings,  trustees' 
expenses,  office  rent,  fuel,  telephone,  office  supplies, 
and  miscellaneous  other  administrative  expenditure, 

2 „  Instruction  and  Instructional  Aids,  Included  will  be 
teachers'  salaries,  supervisors'  salaries  and  expenses, 
clerical  expenses,  correspondence  instruction,  library 
and  reference  books,  text  books,  supplies,  equipment, 
and  other  instructional  costs, 

3 ,  Plant  Operation  and  Maintenance .  Expenditure  for 

caretakers'  salaries,  caretakers'  supplies,  fuel,  light, 
water,  ice,  telephone,  repairs  and  replacements  with 
respect  to  buildings,  grounds,  furniture  and  equipment, 
insurance,  rent  and  taxes,  operation  of  trucks,  repair¬ 
men's  salaries  and  other  such  expenditure, 

Gonveyanc e  and  Maintenance  of  Pupils :  Funds  expended  for 
contract  busses,  busses  owned  by  the  school  board,  pay¬ 
ments  in  lieu  of  conveyance  and  boarding  allowances. 
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5.  Auxiliary  Services .  Items  such  as  health  services, 
(Salaries  and  supplies),  and  dormitories. 

6.  Tuition  to  Other  Boards .  Tuition  paid  for  services 
rendered  by  a  school  board  to  students  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  another  board  and  paid  by  the  board  receiving 
the  services. 

7.  Capital  Payments  out  of  Revenue .  Payments  with  respect 
to  land  and  buildings,  furniture  and  equipment,  as  well 
as  transportation  equipment, 

8.  Debt  Charges .  Payments  of  principal  and/or  interest  on 
outstanding  debenture  debts. 

9.  Other  Operational  Expend i ture .  Payments  relative  to 
bursaries,  unemployment  insurance,  workmen's  compensation 
secretaries'  superannuation,  scholarships,  and  other  such 
items , 

Educational  services .  Provisions,  policies  and 

programs  offered  to  make  possible  the  instruction  of  students 

The  term  will  include: 

1.  Organizational  features  of  schools  for  Instructional 
purposes,  e.g.  classroom  enrollments,  classification  of 
high  schools  and  teacher-pupil  load. 

2.  Extent,  nature  and  utilization  of  personnel,  i.e, 
teachers,  principals  and  supervisors, 

3.  Features  of  the  program  of  instruction. 
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CHAPTER  II 


DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  basis  for  comparisons  in  this  survey  was  wealth 
as  measured  by  assessment  per  pupil  enrolled.  The  first 
concern  was  one  of  identification  of  areas  of  greater 
wealth  and  of  those  of  lesser  wealth.  The  next  considera¬ 
tion  was  to  secure  a  sample  of  the  fifty-nine  divisions 
and  counties  for  comparative  purposes. 

The  major  portion  of  the  survey  consisted  of  an 
analysis  of  expenditure  and  an  appraisal  of  services  accord¬ 
ing  to  criteria  selected  to  point  out  dissimilarities  in 
services  between  areas  of  varying  wealth  rather  than  those 
services  offered  by  all,  whether  they  be  mandatory  or 
discretionary.  Limitations  were  encountered  in  the  domain 
of  available  information  relative  to  services,  but  sufficient 
data  have  been  collected  to  warrant  tentative  conclusions. 

I.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  AREAS 

Selection  of  uni t .  Wealth  can  be  measured  in  many 
ways.  With  respect  to  the  system  of  educational  financing 
under  survey,  assessment  was  the  basis  used  to  ascertain 
wealth  and  ability  to  pay.  Since  services  must  be  provided 
by  any  school  authority  for  all  students  enrolled,  the  per- 
pupil-enrolled  unit  was  selected  for  measuring  both  wealth 
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and  expenditure. 

A  limitation  of  the  study  may  have  been  introduced 
by  the  use  of  non-equalized  property  valuations.  Equalized 
assessments  were  the  basis  upon  which  equalization  grants 
were  calculated.  Tax-rates,  however,  were  applied  to  non- 
equalized  assessments.  hence  the  latter  assessments  were 
used.  Whether  equalized  or  non-equalized  assessment  is  the 
better  indicator  of  ability  to  pay  cannot  be  decided  easily. 

Identification.  In  order  to  identify  areas  of  low 
and  high  assessment,  the  fifty-nine  divisions  and  counties 
were  ranked  from  high  to  low  on  the  basis  of  assessment  per 
pupil  enrolled  for  the  fiscal  year  1958.  This  particular 
year  was  selected  because  (a)  intentions  of  changing  the 
system  of  financing  education  in  Alberta  had  not  yet  become 
public  knowledge  and  no  influence  due  to  such  knowledge 
should  have  crept  into  the  operations  for  that  year  and  (b) 
because  the  Cameron  Commission  survey  was  conducted  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  and  provided  a  ready  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  proposed  analysis  of  services  rendered® 

In  an  attempt  to  establish  whether  the  rank  of  a 
particular  school  unit  in  1958  was  accidental,  all  divisions 
and  counties  were  ranked  in  like  manner  for  the  year  1959. 
Spearman's  test  of  rank  correlation  yielded  a  coefficient  of 
.97.  This  was  taken  to  mean  that  the  1958  rank  order  could 
be  considered  reliable. 
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II.  SAMPLING 
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The  first  choice  of  two  groups  of  areas  to  be  compared 
on  the  basis  of  assessments  was  made  by  selecting  the  five 
divisions  or  counties  with  the  highest  assessment  per  pupil 
and  the  five  with  the  lowest  assessment  per  pupil.  The 
geographic  distributions  of  areas  within  the  groups  were 
not  comparable  in  terms  of  the  sections  of  the  province 
represented  therein.  The  possible  influences  of  geography 
upon  expenditures  were  not  adequately  considered,  therefore, 
in  this  first  choice. 

A  second  approach  to  selection  was  made,  consequently, 
in  order  to  minimize  such  possible  geographic  influences. 

The  rank  order  of  each  division  and  county  was  noted  on  a 
map  of  the  province.  Selection  of  areas  proceeded  on  the 
basis  of  observation  to  discover  pairs  of  adjacent  units 
each  of  which  comprised  one  high-assessment  area  and  one 
low-assessment  area.  The  pairs  finally  selected  were  chosen 
to  be  representative,  insofar  as  possible,  of  the  various 
major  sectors  of  the  province.  This  method  of  selection  re¬ 
duced  differences  in  rank  order  of  assessment  per  pupil,  as 
between  the  high-assessment  group  and  the  low-assessment 
group,  but  it  did  provide  two  more  geographically  comparable 
groups  to  be  studied. 
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Table  I  shows  the  1956  assessment  per  pupil  enrolled 
and  the  rank  order  of  the  matched  pairs  selected  for  study. 

This  second  procedure  resulted  in  less  marked 
differences  between  the  average  assessments  per  pupil  en¬ 
rolled  in  high  and  low  assessment  areas,  but  the  conclusions 
and  observations  would  a  fortiori  be  more  valid  with  the 
second  method  of  sampling. 
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TABLE  I 

RANK  ORDER  OF  ASSESSMENT  PER  PUPIL  ENROLLED 
IN  SELECTED  DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES 
BY  REGIONS 


Region 

1 

1 

1 

'  High  As s ' t . 

i 

Area  ' 

1 

Low  As  s  ’  t . 

Area . 

'  Ratio 
'  of 
'  as s ’ ts  . 

T 

1  Ass ' t .  per ' 
pupil3-  ' 

Rankb ' 

1 

Ass't.  per 
pupil3- 

1  Rankb 

1 

Peace  River 

$  4,002 

42 

$  2,439 

56 

1.641:1 

N.W.  Central 

5,478 

28 

2,937 

51 

1.865:1 

Edmonton 

15,616 

1 

3,990 

43 

3.914:1 

Northeastern 

7,003 

13 

1,874 

57 

3-737:1 

Central 

6,897 

14 

4,425 

37 

1.559:1 

3.  Central 

14,542 

2 

3,522 

47 

4.129:1 

Southeastern 

10,129 

3 

4,014 

41 

2.523:1 

All  regions 

8,658 

3,500 

2.474:1 

Obtained  by  dividing  total  assessment  by  enrollment. 
Data  obtained  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Education  for  the  years  1958  and  1959. 

^ Obtained  by  placing  the  59  Alberta  divisions  and 
counties  in  rank  order  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  on  the 
basis  of  the  1958  assessment  per  pupil  enrolled. 
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The  regions,  each  represented  by  one  pair  of  matched 
divisions  or  counties,  are  the  following:  the  Peace  River 
area,  the  Northwest  Central  region,  the  Northeastern  sector, 
the  Edmonton  area.  Central  Alberta,  the  South  Central  sector 
of  the  Province  and  the  Southeastern  portion  of  Alberta. 

In  order  to  respect  anonymity  and  prevent  undesirable 
comparisons,  the  divisions  or  counties  in  any  matched  pair 
were  identified  neither  by  name  nor  number. 

It  might  be  worthy  of  note  that  some  students  in 
Alberta  had  over  four  times  as  much  local  wealth  supporting 
their  educational  program  as  their  counterparts  in  an 
adjacent  division  or  county. 


CHAPTER  III 


ANALYSIS  OP  EXPENDITURE 

This  chapter  presents  comparisons  of  high  and  low 
assessment  areas  with  respect  to  per-pupil  expenditure. 

Total  expenditure  is  considered  first,  followed  by  a  section 
on  each  of  the  following:  capital  expenditure,  administrative 
expenditure,  instruction  and  instructional  aids  expenditure, 
conveyance  and  maintenance  of  pupils  expenditure,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  expenditure.  Observations  and  inferences  are 
made  as  suggested  by  the  content  of  a  section. 

I.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL 

Table  II  shows  by  regions  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  selected  pairs  of  school  divisions  and  counties,  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  and  the  total  expenditure  per 
pupil . 

In  regions  other  than  the  Peace  River  area  and  the 
Southeastern  section,  high  assessment  areas  spent  more  per 
pupil  than  did  the  low  assessment  areas.  In  the  Northeastern 
region,  one  area  spent  over  three  times  as  much  per  pupil  as 
the  adjacent  area.  In  the  South  Central  region,  the  ratio 
was  2:1. 

Whether  these  discrepancies  occurred  by  choice  or 
through  necessity  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  at  this  point. 
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TABLE  II 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE,  ENROLLMENT  AND  EXPENDITURE 
PER  PUPIL  ENROLLED  IN  SELECTED  DIVISIONS 
AND  COUNTIES  BY  REGIONS 


Region 

Total 

expend iturea 

Enrollment*3 

Expenditure 
per  pupil 
enrolled 

Peace  River 

High0 

$  725,062.31 

2,416 

$  300.11 

Low0 

2ipl,l83.80 

694 

347.52 

N.W.  Central 

High 

955,660.36 

2,983 

320.37 

Low 

7l8,90ip.72 

2,377 

302.45 

Edmonton 

High 

1,187,1018.59 

2,782 

426.83 

Low 

911,185.61 

2 , 866 

317.93 

Northeastern 

High 

935,900.03 

970 

964.85 

Low 

771,065.96 

2,534 

304.45 

Central 

High 

652,234.93 

1,540 

423.53 

Low 

1,375,231.54 

4,218 

326.04 

South  Central 

High 

132,318.38 

161 

821.85 

Low 

236,567.16 

608 

389.09 

Southeastern 

High 

777,895.63 

1,811 

429.54 

Low 

812,567.86 

1,719 

472.70 

All  regions 

High 

5,366,520.23 

12,753 

420.80 

Low 

5,067,106.65 

15,016 

337.46 

^Auditors'  Financial  Reports,  1958.  Courtesy  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  Province  of  Alberta. 

^Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report,  1958,  Table  Ip, 

p.  132. 

c 

In  this  and  subsequent  tables,  High  and  Low  refer  to 
high  and  low  assessment  areas. 
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The  total  effect  of  geographical  location  and  its  concomitant 
factors  affecting  school  operations  are  not  matters  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  this  survey. 

The  group  of  high  assessment  areas,  one  from  each 
region,  spent  $[{.20. 80  per  pupil  whereas  the  group  of  low 
assessment  areas  spent  $337.46  per  pupil.  The  high  assess¬ 
ment  areas  spent  2J|.  1%  more  per  pupil  than  did  the  low 
assessment  areas. 

II.  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  capital  expenditure 
includes  payments  for  capital  purposes  taken  from  current 
revenue  and  payments  for  debt  charges. 

Table  III  shows  total  capital  expenditure  and  the 
percent  capital  expenditure  is  of  all  expenditures.  In  five 
out  of  seven  regions,  the  South  Central  and  the  Southeastern 
excepted,  the  high  assessment  area  spent  a  larger  sum  for 
capital  purposes  than  did  the  low  assessment  area.  In  five 
out  of  seven  regions,  the  Peace  River  and  Southeastern 
excepted,  the  high  assessment  area  spent  a  greater  percent 
of  all  its  expenditure  on  its  capital  costs  than  did  the  low 
assessment  area.  When  all  regions  are  taken  together,  the 
high  assessment  areas  spent  more  than  the  low  assessment 
areas  from  both  points  of  view. 
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Auditor's  Financial  Reports,  1958.  Obtained  by  dividing  total 
capital  expenditure  by  total  expenditure  for  all  educational  purposes. 
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With  respect  to  per-pupil  expenditure.  Table  IV 
reveals  that  five  out  of  seven  divisions  or  counties  in  the 
high  assessment  areas  spent  more  than  their  neighbor. 

In  all  regions  combined,  the  high  assessment  areas 
spent  more  on  the  dollar  basis  and  more  on  the  per-pupil 
basis  for  capital  projects  than  did  the  low  assessment  areas. 

Total  capital  expenditure  in  1958  varied  from  $23.89 
per  pupil  to  $123.15  per  pupil.  As  a  percent  of  all  expendi¬ 
ture,  capital  expenditure  showed  a  range  from  7.677°  to 
25.01/k  in  individual  divisions  or  counties.  The  means  for 
all  regions  were  lip .  85^  in  high  assessment  areas  and  12.22% 
in  low  assessment  areas. 

The  fact  that  the  Southeastern  region  was  an  exception 
to  the  trend,  and  this  from  all  points  of  view  considered, 
warranted  investigation.  Upon  comparing  the  low  assessment 
area  of  this  region  with  its  neighbor  which,  among  the 
sample  areas,  was  nearest  in  enrollment,  it  was  found  that 
the  total  debenture  debt  of  the  low  assessment  area  in 
question  was  $167  >419 . 61p  ^  in  1958  while  that  of  its  neigh- 
bor  was  $73^4-j  6l8 . 17 .  A  difference  in  enrollment  of  92 
students  gives  no  indication  that  there  should  have  been,  of 
necessity,  such  a  difference  in  debt.  A  comparison  of  the 
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TABLE  IV 

TOTAL  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE,  TOTAL  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE 
PER  PUPIL  AND  PERCENT  OP  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE 


Region 

Total  capital 
expend iturea 

Total  capital 
expend i ture 
per  pupilD 

%  of  total 
expendi¬ 
ture0 

Peace  River 

High 

$  90,954-60 

$  37.65 

12.55 

Low 

31,169.35 

44-91 

12.92 

N.W.  Central 

High 

159,769.93 

53-56 

16.72 

Low 

105,854.32 

44-53 

14.72 

Edmonton 

High 

188,189.66 

67.65 

15.85 

Low 

88,922.94 

31.03 

9.76 

Northeastern 

High 

103,449.65 

106.65 

11.05 

Low 

60,548.17 

23.89 

7.85 

Central 

High 

128,346.-- 

83.34 

19.68 

Low 

105,519.13 

25.02 

7.67 

South  Central 

High 

19,827.52 

123.15 

14.98 

Low 

24,100.26 

39.64 

10.19 

Southeastern 

High 

106,367.76 

58.73 

13.67 

Low 

203,252.75 

118.24 

25.01 

All  regions 

High 

769,905.12 

62.49 

14.85 

Low 

619,366.92 

41.25 

12.22 

aFrom  Table  III 

Obtained  by  dividing  total  capital  expenditure  by 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 

CProm  Table  III 
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two  areas  of  this  region  with  respect  to  capital  assets, 
showed  that  the  low  assessment  area  had  greater  capital 
assets  than  its  neighbor,  although  it  had  the  smaller  enroll¬ 
ment.  In  1958,  the  low  assessment  area  had  assets  of 
$1,627,292.85  as  compared  to  its  neighbor  with  assets  of 
$1,544*207.63 . ^  A  greater  debt  would  also  be  expected,  but 
the  opposite  was  the  case.  Obviously,  the  difference  in 
debenture  debt  arose  out  of  policy.  The  low  assessment  area 
of  the  region  must  have  had  a  policy  whereby  a  greater 
portion  of  its  capital  costs  was  financed  out  of  current 
revenue  than  was  the  case  in  the  high  assessment  area. 

The  general  pattern  of  capital  expenditure  gave  rise 
to  speculation  that  a  combination  of  conditions  might  well 
have  prevailed,  or  have  been  in  the  making,  in  low  assessment 
areas  in  1958.  For  example: 

1.  Older  buildings  and  equipment.  (This  contention  will 
be  borne  out  by  the  analysis  of  maintenance  costs.) 

2.  Less  durable  construction  materials, 

3.  Shortage  of  classroom  space  and/or  crowded  rooms. 

4.  Insufficiency  of  auxiliary  rooms,  e.g.  libraries, 
gymnasia,  cafeterias,  laboratories,  offices, 
guidance  rooms,  music  rooms,  audio-visual  rooms  or 
sick  rooms. 
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Cf.  Table  VII,  p.  30. 
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5.  The  gradual  building  up  of  a  lag  in  facilities  which 
would  eventually  necessitate  a  crash  construction 
program. 

III.  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENDITURE 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  the  heading  Administration 
includes  the  following  types  of  expenditure: 

1.  General  administration  as  defined. 

2.  Plant  operation  and  maintenance. 

3.  Auxiliary  services. 

L|_.  Tuition  to  other  boards,  (This  Item  was  included 

here  rather  than  under  instructional  expenditure  be¬ 
cause, 

a)  it  represented  an  administrative  device  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  need  of  providing  extra  facilities  and/or 
transportation,  and  because 

b)  the  students  accommodated  were  not  included  in 
the  enrollment  figures  for  the  authority  paying 
the  tuition . ) 

5„  Other  operational  expenditure  as  defined. 

Consideration  is  given  to  those  items  only  for  which 
patterns  were  salient  and  where  relationships  to  other  head¬ 
ings  could  be  seen. 
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TABLE  V 


TOTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENDITURE, 


TOTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL  AND  PERCENT  OF 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURE 


ftegion 

Total  Admin, 
exoend iturea 

Per  pupil  b 
expenditure0 

%  of  total 
expendi¬ 
ture 

Peace  River 

High 

$  132,685.04 

$  54-92 

18.30 

Low 

50,617.19 

72.94 

20.99 

N.W.  Central 

High 

144  ,276.64 

48.37 

15.10 

Low 

94,194.02 

39.63 

13.10 

Edmonton 

High 

132,013.70 

47.45 

11.12 

Low 

131,156.50 

45.76 

14.39 

Northeastern 

High 

167,369.86 

172.55 

17.88 

Low 

101,257.58 

39.96 

13.13 

Central 

High 

105,701.11 

68 . 64 

16.21 

Low 

295,484.30 

70.05 

21.49 

South  Central 

High 

36,205.78 

224.88 

27.36 

Low 

68,912.10 

113.34 

29.13 

Southeastern 

High 

106,737.62 

58.94 

13.72 

Low 

155,215.10 

90.29 

19.10 

All  regions 

High 

824,989.75 

64 . 69 

15.37 

Low 

896,836.79 

59.73 

17.70 

£ 

Auditors'  Financial  Reports,  1958.  General  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  for  educational  purposes  in  the  case  of 
counties  was  estimated  at  5 0 %  of  total  administrative  costs, 

^Obtained  by  dividing  total  administrative  expenditure 
by  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 

CObtained  by  dividing  total  administrative  expenditure 
by  total  expenditure  for  all  educational  purposes. 
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Table  V  shows  that  when  the  regions  were  considered 
collectively,  high  assessment  areas  spent  more  per  pupil  than 
low  assessment  areas,  for  the  purposes  listed^but  that  the 
amount  so  spent  represented  a  smaller  proportion  of  total  ex¬ 
penditure  for  all  purposes  in  high  assessment  areas  than  it 
did  in  low  assessment  areas.  Three  regions  were  at  variance 
itfith  the  general  trend:  Peace  River,  Central  and  South¬ 
eastern.  In  the  Peace  River  and  Southeastern  regions,  the 
fact  that  low  assessment  areas  spent  more  per  pupil  than  high 
assessment  areas  was  attributable  in  large  measure  to  higher 
per-pupil  costs  in  low  assessment  areas  for  plant  operation 
and  maintenance. 

Table  VI  indicates  for  the  Peace  River  Region  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $37.86  and  $56.23  for  the  high  and  low  area 
respectively;  for  the  Southeastern  regions  the  expenditures 
were  $i_pi_p . i-i-3  and  $66.56  for  the  high  and  low  area  respectively. 
In  the  Central  region,  higher  administrative  costs  in  the  low 
assessment  area  were  attributable  to  "Other  Operational  Costs", 
in  this  case,  to  the  operation  of  a  dormitory."^ 

To  ascertain,  if  possible,  why,  in  the  Peace  River  and 
Southeastern  regions,  per-pupil  expenditure  for  plant  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  was  approximately  1.5  times  as  high  in 

1^1958  expenditure  for  this  item:  510L|_,  I6I4. « 7l|. 

Auditor's  Financial  Report,  1958. 
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TABLE  VI 

PLANT  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  EXPENDITURE 
AND  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE 


Region 

Plant  operation 
and  maintenance 
expend i turea 

Per  pupil  expenditure 
for  plant  operation 
and  maintenance13 

Peace  River 

High 

$  91,475. 01+ 

$  37.86 

Low 

39,025.41 

56.23 

N.W.  Central 

High 

120,996.39 

40.56 

Low 

78,294.55 

32.94 

Edmonton 

High 

104,695.30 

37.63 

Low 

96,545.34 

33.69 

Northeastern 

High 

108,804.09 

112.17 

Low 

82,107.03 

32.40 

Central 

High 

63,553-79 

41.27 

Low 

150,362.88 

35  •  65 

S,  Central 

High 

26,960.02 

167.45 

Low 

33,963.76 

55.86 

Southeastern 

High 

80,455.69 

44.43 

Low 

114,413.89 

66 .56 

All  regions 

High 

596,940.32 

46 , 8l 

Low 

594.712,86 

39.61 

Auditors'  Financial  Reports,  1956. 

°Obtained  by  dividing  expenditure  by  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled. 
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in  the  high  assessment  area,  the  item 
was  examined  in  greater  detail.  The  writer  suspected  that, 
in  the  Southeastern  region,  the  policy  regarding  capital  ex¬ 
penditure  was  having  a  bearing  on  this  aspect  of  expenditure. 
The  sub-heading:  Repairs  and  Replacement  of  Buildings  was 
examined  further.  In  five  out  of  the  six  regions  for  which 
complete  data  were  available,  higher  costs  were  noted  in  the 
low  assessment  area,  in  relation  to  capital  assets  in  land 
and  buildings.  Collectively  also,  the  loxv  assessment  areas 
spent  1.180$  of  capital  assets  for  repairs  while  the  high 
assessment  areas  spent  0.7160$.  Differences  in  enrollment 
compensated  for  this  relationship  with  the  result  that  a 
reversal  of  trend  in  per-pupil  costs  was  observed  in  the 
Peace  River  and  Southeastern  regions  only.  In  the  Peace 
River  region,  a  difference  of  l/ij.$  was  noted  in  Table  VII, 
but  the  low  assessment  area  had  less  than  one-third  of  the 
enrollment  of  the  high  assessment  area.  In  the  Southeastern 
region,  however,  the  enrollments  are  alike  for  all  practical 
purposes,  but  the  repair  rate  was  higher  by  1.83$  of  capital 
assets.  These  findings  seem  to  substantiate  claims  made 
earlier  when  analysing  capital  expenditure.  In  effect,  it 
would  seem  logical  that  higher  administrative  costs 
(Maintenance)  in  certain  low  assessment  areas  may  be  attrib¬ 
utable  to  less  durable  construction,  age  of  buildings  and 


such  factors 
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TABLE  VII 

REPAIRS  AND  REPLACEMENT  OP  BUILDINGS 
COMPARED  TO  CAPITAL  ASSETS  IN  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS 


Region 

Repairs  and 
replacement 
of  buildingsa 

Capital 

assetsa 

/o  expendi¬ 
ture  is  of 
capital 
assets 

Peace  River 

High 

Low 

$  11,2514..  30 

4,504.59 

$  1,600,808.02 
462,734-05 

.7030 

.9735 

N.W.  Central 

High 

Low 

16,074-79 

12,357.12 

2,297,227,67 

1,506,109.88 

.6997 

.8205 

Edmonton 

High 

Low 

N/Ab 

11,754-54 

3,461,795-35 

2,022,758.21 

N/A 

,5811 

Northeastern 

High 

Low 

7,956.15 

12,965.99 

2,405,627.26 

1,786,601,17 

.3307 

.7257 

Central 

High 

Low 

5,945.92 

21,502.07 

1,227,153.— 

2,897,734-90 

.4845 

.7420 

S.  Central 

High 

Low 

7,453-88 

10,920.97 

106,754.02 

171,633.43 

6.982 

6.363 

Southeastern 

High 

Low 

17,069.25 

49,630,02 

1,544,207.63 

1,627,292.85 

1.105 

3.050 

All  regions 

High 

Low 

65,754-29° 

123,635.30 

12,643,572.95 

10,474,864.49 

,7l6ld 

1,180 

Auditors’  Financial  Reports,  1958° 


Not  available;  not  itemized  as  such  in  the  Auditor’s 
Financial  Report* 

Q 

Total  of  figures  available, 

(3 

Calculation  based  on  assets,  excluding  the  Edmonton 
region  for  which  adequate  data  are  not  available* 
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The  findings  also  explain  why  for  some  items  of 
administrative  expenditure  the  relationship  between  expendi¬ 
ture  and  wealth  may  have  been  in  one  direction,  positive  or 
negative,  while  the  relationship  between  administrative 
expenditures  in  general  and  wealth  was  in  the  opposite 
d irection . 

It  was  also  noted  that  in  the  Southeastern  region, 
where  the  low  assessment  area  spent  more  out  of  current 
revenue  for  capital  purposes,  higher  maintenance  costs  than 
in  the  adjacent  area  accounted  in  part  for  a  difference  in 
administrative  costs  of  over  5%  of  total  expenditure  for  all 
purposes.  It  might  be  inferred  tentatively,  subject  to 
further  research,  that  building  out  of  current  revenue  should 
be  avoided  as  a  policy  since  it  may  contribute  to  less  ade¬ 
quate  construction  and  subsequent  higher  accumulated  mainten-= 
ance  costs. 


IV,  INSTRUCTION  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDS 

Costs  with  respect  to  instruction  and  instructional 
aids  are  related  to  services  which  are  more  mandatory  than 
discretionary  in  nature.  It  is  necessary  for  example  to 
provide  teachers,  but  more  discretion  can  be  exercised  in  the 
matter  of  fences. 

From  Table  VIII  it  can  be  seen  that  low  assessment 
areas,  collectively,  spent  less  in  1958  for  these  purposes 
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TABLE  VIII 

INSTRUCTION  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDS  EXPENDITURE, 
PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE  AND  PERCENT 
OF  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE 


Region 

Expenditure8-  Expenditure 

per  pupil13 

%  of  total 
expendi¬ 
ture0 

Peace  River 

High 

$ 

375.711-83 

$  155.51 

51.82 

Low 

128,316.53 

184.89 

53.20 

N.W.  Central 

High 

518,005.22 

173.65 

54-20 

Low 

344, 03 7. 54 

144.74 

47.86 

Edmonton 

High 

688,830.79 

247.60 

58.01 

Low 

14.95, 831+. 23 

173.01 

54-42 

Northeastern 

High 

452,658.70 

466 . 66 

48.37 

Low 

14.11,359.65 

162.34 

53.32 

Central 

High 

286,223.72 

185.86 

43.88 

Low 

760,808.14 

180.37 

55.32 

S.  Central 

High 

56,921.34- 

353.55 

43.02 

Low 

118,869.31 

195.51 

50.25 

Southeastern 

High 

384,758.30 

212.46 

49.46 

Low 

359,642.03 

209.22 

44-26 

All  regions 

High 

2 

,763,109.90 

216  0  66 

51.49 

Low 

2 

,618,867.43 

174.41 

51.68 

Auditors’  Financial  Reports,  1958* 

^ Obtained  by  dividing  expenditure  by  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled. 

CObtained  by  dividing  expenditure  for  this  item  by 
total  expenditure  for  all  educational  purposes. 
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than  did  high  assessment  areas.  This  lesser  amount,  however, 
did  not  represent  a  lower  percentage  of  total  expenditure. 

Expenditure  per  pupil  for  instruction  and  instruc¬ 
tional  aids  varied  from  a  low  of  $162,314-  in  low  assessment 
areas  to  a  high  of  $14.66.66  in  high  assessment  areas,  the 
means  being  $174*41  and  $216.66  in  the  respective  areas. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  extremes  of  the 
range  are  found  in  the  same  region,  i.e.,  in  neighboring 
divisions  or  counties,  in  which  enrollments  were  970  and 

2,534. 

Three  items  of  expenditure  under  this  heading  are 
reported  upon  in  Table  IX. 

Teachers'  salaries  varied  from  $133.45  per  pupil 
enrolled  in  low  assessment  areas  to  $422.43  in  high  assess¬ 
ment  areas,  the  means  being  $160.61  and  $195*82  respectively. 
In  terms  of  dollars,  the  low  assessment  areas  spent  per 
pupil  only  Q0%  of  the  amount  spent  by  high  assessment  areas. 
This  could  be  an  indication  of: 

1.  lower  salaries, 

2.  lower  teaching  qualifications, 

3.  lower  enrollments  per  teacher  in  high  assessment 
areas-related  to  sparser  pupil  population,  a  lesser 
degree  of  centralization  or  the  instruction  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  students  in  neighboring  town 
schools  through  tuition  agreements. 
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TABLE  IX 

SELECTED  ITEMS  OF  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE 


INSTRUCTION  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDS 


Region 

Teachers ' 
salaries 

•  a 

per  pupil 

Library  and 
reference 
booksa 

Supplies 

and 

equipment 

Peace  River 

High 

$  11+3.66 

$  1.17 

$  4.54 

Low 

162.22 

2.22 

9.53 

N.W.  Central 

High 

154.16 

4.87 

10.24 

Low 

133.45 

1.19 

3.48 

Edmonton 

High 

220.06 

5.58 

13.95 

Low 

158.66 

1.87 

8.12 

Northeastern 

High 

422.43 

10.41 

26 . 34 

Low 

154.70 

2.21 

N/AD 

Central 

High 

173.34 

2.71 

5.26 

Low 

165.33 

2.10 

8.61 

3.  Central 

High 

328.85 

2.61 

17.96 

Low 

181.45 

2.10 

10.31 

Southeastern 

High 

197.98 

2.24 

7.45 

Low 

190.51 

2.74 

7.40 

All  regions 

High 

195.82 

4.05 

10,22 

Low 

160.61 

2.01 

6.22° 

Expenditure  for  the  item  as  it  appears  in  the 
Auditor's  Financial  Report  divided  by  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled „ 

Not  available;  not  itemized  as  such  in  the  Auditor's 
Financial  Report. 

Excluding  the  Northeastern  .region  for  which  adequate 
data  are  not  available. 
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Variatio  is  In  expenditure  for  library  and  reference 
books  ranged  from  a  low  of  $1,17  per  pupil  to  a  high  of 
^lO.I+l  per  pupil,  with  low  assessment  areas,  taken  collect¬ 
ively,  spending  49. 637°  of  the  amount  disbursed  by  their 
neighbors,  also  taken  collectively,  for  this  purpose. 

Expenditure  for  supplies  and  equipment  was  higher  in 
high  assessment  areas  taken  collectively.  They  averaged 
$10.22  in  these  areas  and  $6.22  in  low  assessment  areas. 

V.  CONVEYANCE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  PUPILS 

This  topic  is  considered  with  respect  to  operation  of 
busses  and  other  related  expenditure.  The  major  emphasis  is 
on  the  operation  of  busses  since  the  greater  part  of  this 
expenditure  is  a  result  of  centralization,  a  matter  of  local 
decision.  Other  related  expenditure  include  allowances  in 
lieu  of  transportation,  boarding  allowances,  and  liability 
insurance  on  busses  owned  and  operated  by  a  school  board. 

Table  X  suggests  that  there  were  percentage  differ¬ 
ences  in  expenditure  in  any  given  region,  but  that  collect¬ 
ively  the  percentage  expenditures  of  high  and  low  assessment 
areas  were  about  the  same. 
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Regional  differences  were  probably  due  to  variations 
in  population  density,  the  degree  of  centralization  and  the 
type  of  equipment  used. 

Table  XI  attempts  to  illustrate  the  reasons  for  some 
of  the  regional  differences  and  for  the  lack  of  patterns  in 
expenditure  for  bus  operations.  Two  units  of  comparison 
were  used  instead  of  the  obviously  inadequate  per-pupil- 
enrolled  unit.  In  effect,  conveyance  costs  bear  no  direct 
relationship  to  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  a  school; 
they  are  related  to  t  he  number  of  pupils  transported  and  to 
the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  busses. 

On  the  basis  of  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  trans¬ 
ported,  high  assessment  areas,  taken  collectively,  spent  an 
average  of  $109.7$  per  pupil  transported  for  bus  operations 
while  low  assessment  areas  spent  $97.74-  £°r  the  same  purpose, 
In  two  regions,  however,  the  low  assessment  area  spent  more 
than  its  neighbor. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  miles  per  day 
travelled  by  busses,  the  cost  of  operating  a  mile  a  day  for 
the  year  1958  ranged  from  $40.35  to  $106.51  in  the  various 
regions.  Taken  collectively,  the  high  assessment  regions 
spent  $55.48  Per  day-mile  while  low  assessment  areas  spent 

$73 » 84 » 


Because  it  involves  the  number  of  pupils  transported 
and  the  number  of  miles,  simultaneously,  the  per-pupil-mile 
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unit  would  be  a  better  unit  for  comparative  study  of  bus 
operations.  Unfortunately,  the  data  available  in  the 
Auditors'  Financial  Reports  did  not  permit  calculations  based 
on  this  unit. 

VI.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURE 

Table  XII  recapitulates  the  distribution  of  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  four  major  headings  used  in  the  present  chapter. 
Each  column  expresses  the  particular  expenditure  as  a  per¬ 
cent  of  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes* 

Comparisons  of  percentage  and  per-pupil  costs  have 
been  made  in  the  section  related  to  each  type  of  expenditure. 
Taken  collectively,  high  assessment  areas  spent  a  higher 
percentage  of  total  expenditure  for  capital  purposes  and  a 
lower  percentage  for  administrative  purposes.  The  other  two 
headings  show  figures  which  are  practically  equivalent. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  exercise  of 
discretionary  powers,  as  related  to  the  distribution  of 
expenditure,  is  restricted  by  regulations,  geographical  and 
social  conditions,  as  well  as  by  ability  to  pay  when 
expressed  in  terms  of  assessment  per  pupil  enrolled. 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENDITURE 


Region 

Perc  ent 
capital 
expend  - 
iturea 

Percent 
adminis¬ 
trative 
expend  - 
i tureb 

Percent 
•  instruc¬ 
tional 
expend  - 
iturec 

Percent 

convey¬ 

ance 

expend¬ 

iture0 

Peace  River 

High 

12.55 

18.30 

51.82 

17.34 

Low 

12.92 

20.99 

53.20 

12.89 

N.Wo  Central 

High 

16.72 

15.10 

54.20 

13.98 

Low 

14. 72 

13.10 

47.86 

24.32 

Edmonton 

High 

15.85 

11.12 

58.01 

15.02 

Low 

9.76 

14.39 

54.42 

21.43 

Northeastern 

High 

11.05 

17.88 

48.37 

22.70 

Low 

7.85 

13.13 

53.32 

25.70 

Central 

High 

19.68 

16.21 

43.88 

20.23 

Low 

7.67 

21.49 

55.32 

15.52 

S.  Central 

High 

14-.98 

27.36 

43.02 

14.63 

Low 

10.19 

29.13 

50.25 

10.43 

Southeas  tern 

High 

13.67 

13.72 

49.48 

23.14 

Low 

25.01 

19.10 

44.26 

11.62 

All  regions 

High 

14.85 

15.37 

51 .49 

18.29 

Low 

12.22 

17.70 

51.68 

18.39 

aT_, 

From 

Table 

III,  p.  21. 

^From 

Table 

V,  p.  26. 

c_ 

From 

Table 

VIII,  p. 

32. 

^From 

Table 

X,  p.  36, 

i+2 

In  answer  to  that  part  oi’  the  problem  which  asks 
whether  greater  ability  to  pay  is  accompanied  by  greater 
expenditure,  it  can  be  stated  that  although  on  the  per-pupil 
basis  greater  ability  to  pay  did,  generally,  lead  to  greater 
expenditure,  the  distribution  of  the  expenditure  dollar  did 
not  show  such  marked  differences. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SURVEY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 

The  aim  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  survey  educa¬ 
tional  services  to  discover  differences  in  services  rendered 
to  students  in  high  and  low  assessment  areas.  Only  those 
services  directly  related  to  instruction  are  considered. 

The  method  used  is  that  of  establishing  criteria 
which  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  extent  of  services 
rendered  rather  than  of  their  quality.  In  other  words,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  measure  quantitatively  the  services  the 
areas  were  giving  in  1958  but  not  to  measure  how  well  they 
were  doing  so,  nor  the  educational  product  Involved. 

In  the  selection  of  criteria  or  items  to  be  cited, 
acceptance  was  given  to  those  Items  which,  when  present, 
might  be  considered  to  be  indicative  of  services  above 
minimum  requirements  or  to  be  representative  of  the  exercise 
of  discretionary  powers  by  school  boards. 

The  items  so  selected  fell  into  three  categories 
related  to: 

1.  The  organization  of  schools  for  instruction, 

2.  The  instructional  personnel:  teachers,  principals, 
supervisors,  and 

3.  The  program  of  instruction. 

The  data  for  sample  divisions  and  counties  were 
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obtained  from  A-Cards  and  from  the  responses  to  the  question¬ 
naire  circulated  by  the  Cameron  Royal  Commission  on  Education 
in  the  spring  of  1958. The  individual  teachers'  reports 
to  the  Royal  Commission  had  been  numbered  by  the  Commission 
researchers  and  the  responses  transposed  to  IBM  cards.  The 
original  reports  were  examined  to  find  the  numbers  related  to 
each  sample  division  or  county  and  the  corresponding  response 
cards  were  sorted.  Counts  were  then  made  of  the  various 
responses  given  to  the  questions  relevant  to  the  study. 

Data  for  the  province  were  taken  from  a  report  by  MacArthur 

and  Lindstedt  based  on  the  responses  to  the  same  question- 
16 

naire . 

I.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  SCHOOLS  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

Size  of  high  schools .  Table  XIII  shows  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  high  and  low 
assessment  areas.  Proport ionately,  there  was,  in  1958,  a 
greater  percentage  of  very  small  high  schools  (enrollment  of 
40  or  less)  in  high  assessment  areas.  The  implications  are: 


15 

A-Cards,  courtesy:  Examinations  Branch,  Department 
of  Education;  questionnaires,  IBM  cards,  sorter,  courtesy: 
Faculty  of  Education,  Educational  Research,  University  of 
Alberta . 


1 6 

R.B.  MacArthur  and  S.A.  Lindstedt,  The  Alb erta 
Teacher  Force  in  1957-58 .  (University  Monographs  in  Educa¬ 
tion:  University  of  Alberta,  I960),. 
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TABLE  XIII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENTS  IN  HIGH  AND  LOW  ASSESSMENT 
AREAS  IN  1958 


Enrollment 

Number 

•  of 

Number 

•  of 

Junior 

H.S.a 

Senior 

H  .  S  .  a 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

0  - 

20 

2 

1 

12 

9 

21  - 

40 

10 

7 

11 

8 

41  - 

60 

14 

9 

6 

9 

61  - 

80 

4 

10 

3 

4 

81  - 

100 

0 

3 

1 

2 

101  - 

120 

1 

3 

0 

1 

121  - 

140 

2 

1 

1 

1 

141  - 

160 

1 

1 

161  - 

180 

1 

181  - 

200 

Over 

200 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

b 

35 

34 

37 

34 

a 

Compiled  from 

A-Cards . 

Courtesy 

Examinations  T 

Br  anc 

h.  Department  of 

Education . 

■u. 

Totals  indicate  only  that  there  were  various  numbers 
of  schools  where  junior  or  senior  high  school  instruction  was 
given  and  not  the  total  number  of  schools.  Table  XIV  show 
the  total  number  of  schools  in  high  and  low  assessment  areas. 
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1.  A  greater  number  of  teachers  for  similar  numbers  of 
students;  ergo,  higher  per-pupil  costs,  or 

2.  Less  extensive  programs  due  to  multi-graded  rooms. 

The  data  illustrated  in  Table  XIV  pointed  out  that  the  first 
implication  is  the  more  likely.  There  was  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  high  schools  operating  on  standard  instruction  time 
in  low  assessment  areas.  These  facts  are  interpreted  to 
mean  that  for  the  year  1956  lower  enrollments  in  high 
assessment  areas  led  to  smaller  high  schools  and  to  higher 
per-pupil  costs.  In  low  assessment  areas,  on  the  other  hand, 
less  affluence  led  apparently  to  a  higher  degree  of  central¬ 
ization  and  to  the  assignment  of  a  larger  number  of  students 
to  a  teacher.  This  may  have  made  possible  a  better  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  teaching  personnel. 

Class  size.  Table  XV  shows  the  distribution  of  all 
teachers  by  the  largest  number  of  students  taught  at  any 
one  time  during  the  week.  The  distribution  is  interpreted 
to  indicate  class  size  in  elementary  grades  or  enrollments 
per  course  in  high  school  grades.  The  table  indicates  that 
high  assessment  areas  had  a  larger  percentage  of  small 
classes  (say,  15  pupils  or  less)  and  a  slightly  lesser  per¬ 
centage  of  large  classes  (say,  1^0  pupils  or  more).  These 
conditions  are  interpreted  as  probably  more  favorable  for 
pupil  progress,  provided  adequate  teacher  time  was  also 
available  and  proper  motivation  could  be  maintained  in  a 
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TABLE  XIV 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  HIGH  AND 
LOW  ASSESSMENT  AREAS  IN  1958  AS 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  HIGH 
SCHOOL  REGULATIONS 


Class*3 

of  High 
School 

Number  of  high 

High 

schools3- 

Low 

A 

0 

0 

B 

1 

0 

la 

7 

6 

lb 

4 

3 

2a 

7 

4 

2b 

2 

l 

3a 

6 

7 

Standard 

11 

16 

Total 

38 

37 

£ 

Compiled  from  A-Cards,  1958. 

DClasses  are  defined  by  the  regulations  as 
follows : 

A  and  B,  now  classified  as  1,  One  teacher  for 
Grades  VII  to  IX,  and  in  addition  some  high  school 
credits . 

la,  One  teacher  for  Grades  IX-X  inclusive 

lb,  One  teacher  for  Grades  X-XI  inclusive 
2a,  Two  teachers  for  Grades  IX-XII  inclusive 
2b,  Two  teachers  for  Grades  X-XII  inclusive 
3a,  Three  teachers  for  Grades  IX-XII  inclusive 
Standard,  Three  or  more  teachers  for  Grades 

X-XII  inclusive. 


. 
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TABLE  XV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHERS  BY  LARGEST  CLASS  TAUGHT 


Class  size 

High-assessment 

Areas 

Number  of  Percent 

teachers8- 

Low -assessment 
Areas 

Number  of  Percent 

teachers8 

Under  10 

18 

3.H 

8 

1.31 

11  -  15 

37 

6.39 

18 

2.95 

16  -  20 

56 

9.67 

64 

10.49 

21  -  25 

107 

18.48 

125 

20.49 

26  -  30 

194 

33.51 

170 

27.87 

31  -  35 

118 

20.38 

141 

23.11 

36  -  40 

39 

6.74 

61 

10.00 

41  -  45 

8 

1.38 

14 

2.30 

Over  45 

2 

.35 

3 

.49 

Not  stated 

0 

6 

.98 

Total 

579 

100.00 

610 

100.00 

Compiled  from  responses  to  the  Cameron  Commission  on 
Education  survey,  1958.  IBM  cards  and  equipment  -  courtesy 
Director  of  Educational  Research,  University  of  Alberta, 
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small  group.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  class  size  alone, 
high  assessment  areas  are  adjudged  to  have  given  more  ex¬ 
tensive  services. 

Degree  of  departmentalization  and  specialization. 

Table  XVI  shows  the  distribution  of  all  teachers  by  the  size 
of  the  median-sized  class  taught  by  teachers  who  teach 
several  classes  during  the  week.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
teachers  who  gave  no  response  to  the  conditional  question 
were  teaching  a  single  class.  On  the  basis  of  this  assump¬ 
tion,  50.43 $  of  teachers  in  high  assessment  areas  and  42.13$ 
of  those  in  low  assessment  areas  taught  single  classes.  The 
proportion  for  the  province  is  42,77$.  This  is  seen  as 
indicative  of  a  lesser  degree  of  departmentalization  in  high 
assessment  areas  (elementary  schools  included),  of  a  greater 
subject-load  per  teacher  (i,e.  less  specialization),  or  of  a 
greater  number  of  multi-graded  rooms  in  low  assessment  areas. 

Teachers 1  pupil  load .  Although  class  size  is  related 
to  a  teacher’s  work  load,  the  number  of  different  pupils 
under  the  care  of  a  teacher  at  various  times  during  the  week 
also  affects  the  work  load  and  is  an  indication  of  staff 
utilization.  Table  XVII  shows  the  distribution  of  teachers 
according  to  the  number  of  different  pupils  taught  in  one 
week.  The  table  indicates  that  in  high  assessment  areas  4. 
teachers  out  of  540  reporting  on  question  5  of  the  Cameron 
Commission  survey  taught  over  200  different  pupils  in  a  week. 
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TABLE  XVI 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  TEACHERS  BY  SIZE  OP  MEDIAN  CLASS 
TAUGHT  BY  TEACHERS  WHO  TEACH  SEVERAL  CLASSES 


Size  of 

Number  of 

teachers 

median 

High 

Low 

Province 

class 

Number 

a  Percent 

Numbera  Percent 

Numberb 

Under  10  pupils 

35 

6. 0i| 

25 

4.10 

307 

10  -  15  " 

30 

5.18 

43 

7.05 

544 

16  -  20  " 

36 

6.22 

60 

9.84 

743 

21  -  25  " 

54 

9.33 

74 

12.13 

886 

26  -  30  ” 

81 

13.99 

86 

14.10 

1,285 

31  -  35  " 

39 

6.74 

51 

8.36 

1,235 

36  -  40  " 

11 

1.90 

12 

1.97 

360 

41  -  45  “ 

1 

.17 

1 

.16 

25 

Over  45  " 

0 

1 

.16 

10 

Not  stated  or 
not  applicable 

292 

50.43 

257 

42.13 

4.033 

Total 

579 

100.00 

610 

100.00 

9,428 

9. 

Responses  to  question  1+,  Cameron  Commission  survey, 
b 

R.3.  MacArthur  and  S.A.  Lindstedt,  The  Alberta 
Teacher  Force  in  1957-58 .  (University  Monographs  in  Education: 
University  of  Alberta,  I960),  p.  70. 
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TABLE  XVII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  PUPILS 
TAUGHT  IN  ONE  WEEK 


Number  of 
different 
pupils 

Number 

of  teachers 

Higha 

No.  % 

No. 

Lowa 

% 

Province0 

No.  % 

Under  50 

374 

64.59 

339 

55.57 

4.619 

55.9 

50  -  99 

106 

18.31 

151 

24.75 

1,171 

20.7 

100  -  149 

40 

6.91 

30 

4.92 

905 

10.9 

150  -  199 

16 

2.76 

9 

1.48 

590 

7.1 

200  -  249 

1 

.17 

4 

.  66 

264 

3.4 

250  -  299 

3 

.52 

0 

87 

1.1 

300  -  349 

0 

1 

.16 

33 

350  -  399 

13 

.2 

400  or  more 

1 

.16 

26 

.3 

Not  stated 

39 

6.74 

75 

12. 30 

1,160 

Total 

579 

100.00 

610 

100.00 

9.428 

100.0 

Responses  to  question  5,  Cameron  Commission  survey. 
MacArthur  and  Lindstedt,  Ojd.  cit , ,  p.  72. 
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In  low  assessment  areas,  the  corresponding  figures  were  6  out 
of  535  teachers  reporting.  The  fact  that  65$>  of  teachers  in 
high  assessment  areas  (as  opposed  to  5&°/o  in  low  assessment 
areas)  teach  under  50  different  pupils  per  week  is  indicative 
of  (l)  smaller  enrollments,  (2)  a  lesser  number  of  multi- 
graded  rooms  or  (3)  both,  in  the  case  of  high  assessment 
areas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  one  sample  division  of  the 
high  assessment  areas,  none  of  the  8l  teachers  reporting  to 
question  I4.  of  the  Cameron  Commission  indicated  teaching  more 
than  one  class. 

The  foregoing  considerations  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
organization  of  schools  for  instructional  purposes  offered 
potentially  more  extensive  opportunities  for  progress  in  high 
assessment  areas.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  noted  earlier 
that  greater  per-pupil  costs  were  incurred.  Teachers  in  high 
assessment  areas  seem  to  have  had  smaller  classes  to  teach, 
but  a  greater  subject  load.  High  assessment  areas  had  a 
lesser  degree  of  centralization.  Financial  expendiency  in 
less  affluent  areas  forced  these  areas  to  limit  as  much  as 
possible  the  number  of  teachers  employed.  These  limitations 
were  reflected  in  less  extensive  opportunities  for  pupils  in 
relation  to  individual  attention,  but  a  greater  degree  of 
teacher  specialization  was  made  possible. 
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II.  INSTRUCTIONAL  PERSONNEL 

Consideration  is  given  in  this  section  to  items 
related  to  the  nature  of  the  teaching  personnel.  The  aim  is 
to  discover  differences  between  the  teaching  personnel  of 
high  assessment  areas  and  that  of  low  assessment  areas. 

The  teaching  load  of  principals  and  the  existence  of  super¬ 
visors  is  also  examine. 

Teachers 

Attention  is  given  in  this  sub-section  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  teachers  by  sex  and  marital  status,  preparation 
and  certification.  Experience  and  retention  of  teachers  is 
also  considered. 

Clas s if ication  of  teachers  by  sex.  According  to  the 
responses  of  teachers  to  Question  $1  of  the  Cameron  Royal 
Commission  survey,  (Table  XVIII),  26.25%  of  all  teachers  in 
high  assessment  areas  were  male  and  73*23%  female.  In  low 
assessment  areas,  males  represented  28.36%  of  teachers.  Both 
high  and  low  assessment  areas  were  below  provincial  average 
in  the  employment  of  female  teachers.  Apparently  assessment 
or  wealth  alone  did  not  influence  the  distribution  of 
teachers  by  sex.  Some  other  factors  were  apparently  at  work. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OP  TEACHERS  BY  SEX 
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Marital  status  of  teachers .  Table  XIX  presents  a 
complex  picture  with  respect  to  the  marital  status  of  teachers 
in  the  areas  under  study.  High  assessment  areas  have  the 
lowest  proportion  of  single  teachers.  The  percentage  of 
single  teachers  in  low  assessment  areas  was  higher  than  that 
for  divisions  and  counties  generally,  but  lower  than  the 
percentage  for  the  province.  Complementary  relationships 
were  therefore  true  with  respect  to  married  teachers.  These 
facts  are  interpreted  to  mean: 

1,  that  geographic  location  affected  the  distribution, 

2,  that  divisions  and  counties  attracted  fewer  single 
teachers  than  did  urban  areas, 

3.  that  low  assessment  areas  offered  less  attraction  to 
married  teachers  than  did  high  assessment  areas,  and 

4.  that  those  single  teachers  who  decided  to  give 
service  in  rural  areas  were  attracted  to  low  assess¬ 
ment  areas. 

Academic  and  professional  preparation  of  teachers  . 

Table  XX  shows  no  marked  difference  between  high  and  low 
assessment  areas  with  respect  to  the  percentage  of  teachers 
lacking  complete  matriculation,  It  does  point  out,  however, 
that  the  percentage  of  non-matriculated  teachers  was  greater 
in  divisions  and  counties  than  in  urban  areas.  Prom  table 
XXI,  it  can  be  seen  that  high  assessment  areas  had  a  slightly 
lower  percentage  of  teachers  with  deficiencies  in  preparation 
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beyond  high  school  as  compared  to  low  assessment  areas.  All 


sample  areas,  however,  had  a  higher  proportion  of  such 
teachers  than  did  the  province.  Compared  to  divisions  and 
counties  in  general,  high  assessment  areas  were  less  at 
variance  with  the  rural  situation  than  low  assessment  areas. 
With  respect  to  teachers'  university  degrees.  Table  XXII, 
numbers  and  proportions  were  approximately  the  same  in  high 
and  low  assessment  areas.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  high 
assessment  areas  had  a  higher  proportion  of  teachers  with 
degrees  in  education:  10.19$  (B.Ed.  and  M.Ed.)  as  opposed  to 
8.85$.  No  great  differences  seem  to  have  existed  in  the 
academic  and  professional  preparation  of  teachers. 

Certification  of  teachers .  Certification  of  high 
school  teachers  as  it  appeared  on  A-Cards  (1957-8)  from  high 
and  low  assessment  areas  is  presented  in  Table  XXIII.  No 
marked  differences  were  apparent.  High  assessment  areas, 
however,  had  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  teachers  hold¬ 
ing  a  professional  certificate,  with  or  without  degrees. 

They  also  had  a  slightly  lower  percentage  of  inadequately 
certified  teachers  serving  in  their  high  schools.  The  com¬ 
piler  was  impressed  by  the  large  number  of  antiquated  types 
of  certificates  found  in  those  divisions  of  both  high  and  low 
assessment  areas  which  are  more  remote  from  larger  population 


centers 
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TABLE  XXII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHERS  ACCORDING 
TO  HIGHEST  UNIVERSITY 
DEGREE  HELD  1958 


Degree 

Number 

of  teachers 

held 

High8 

No.  % 

L 

No . 

owa 

p 

Province^ 

No.  % 

No  degree 

444 

76.68 

1+61 

IS. Si 

6,434 

72.8 

B.  A. 

12 

2.07 

14- 

2.30 

426 

4.8 

B.  Sc, 

9 

1.55 

5 

.82 

189 

2.1 

B .  Ed  . 

59 

10.19 

52 

8.52 

1,093 

12.4 

Two  or  more 
bachelor 
d  egrees 

12 

2.07 

13 

2.13 

379 

b-S 

M.  A. 

7 

1.21 

5 

.82 

121 

1.4 

M.  Sc, 

1 

.17 

l 

.16 

24 

•3 

M.  Ed. 

0 

2 

.33 

104 

1.2 

Other  degrees 

4 

.  69 

5 

.82 

62 

.7 

Not  stated 

31 

5. 35 

52 

8.52 

588 

Total 

579 

100.0 

610 

100.0 

9,1+20 

100.0 

^Responses  to  question  18,  Cameron  Commission  survey. 
^Mac Arthur  and  Lindstedt,  Op .  c  i  t .  , 


p.  75* 
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TABLE  XXIII 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  BY  TYPES  OP 
CERTIFICATES  HELD  AND  CORRESPONDING  YEARS  OP 
ACADEMIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION  IN  1958a 


Preparation 
(Degrees ) 

Certificate 

Number 

of  teachers 

High 

Low 

No. 

of 

7° 

No. 

i 

3  or  more  years 
(Master  1 s ,  Ph.D . ) 

Professional 

5 

7 

(Bachelor ’ s ) 

Professional 

67 

73 

Professional 

10 

13 

Sub- total 

82 

35.34 

93 

34*19 

1  or  2  years 

Standard  S 

28 

21 

Standard  E 

13 

13 

Junior  E 

4-1 

50 

First  Class 

16 

19 

Elem.  &  Int. 

10 

27 

Junior  E.  &  I 

.  4 

3 

Std .  E  &  S 

6 

8 

Senior  Elem, 

1 

1 

Sub-total 

119 

51.29 

142 

52.21 

Less  than  1  year 

Second  Class 

11 

14 

L . A . ,  ETTP. 

20 

23 

Sub-total 

31 

13.37 

37 

13.60 

Total 

232 

100.0 

272 

100.0 

Compiled  from  A  Cards, 


1958. 
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Fxper  i ence  of  teachers .  Table  XXIV  indicates  that  in 
high  and  low  assessment  areas  there  were  practically  no 
differences  in  the  proportions  of  teachers  with  various 
lengths  of  teaching  experience.  For  example,  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  teachers  with  1  to  l|  years  of  experience  are  as 
follows:  in  high  assessment  areas,  21+.53/“J  in  low  assessment 
areas,  21| . 43/» J  in  the  province,  23.86^. 

Retention  of  teachers .  High  assessment  areas.  Table 
XXV,  had  a  lower  retentive  capacity  where  teachers  were  con¬ 
cerned.  According  to  the  responses  to  Question  1+2  of  the 
Cameron  Commission  survey,  52.^0%  of  teachers  in  high 
assessment  areas  were  in  their  first  or  second  year  of 
ser¥ice  with  their  employing  board.  In  low  assessment  areas, 
the  percentage  was  considerably  lower,  37.22/0.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  offered  as  possible  reasons  for  this  state  of 
affairs : 

1.  Lesser  opportunity  for  professional  advancement 
under  the  organization  of  schools  in  high  assess¬ 
ment  areas, 

2.  Lack  of  opportunity  for  social  activities  in 
sparsely  populated  communities  of  some  of  the  high 
assessment  areas  in  the  sample, 

3.  Professional  isolation  which  is  apt  to  be  greater 


in  smaller  schools. 
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TABLE  XXV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHERS  BY  YEARS  OF  TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
WHERE  TEACHING  IN  1958 


Years  of 
experience 

Number 

of  teachers 

High 

No . a  % 

Low 

No . a  % 

Provinc  e 

No . b  % 

1  year 

211 

36.44 

147 

25.74 

2,177 

23.55 

2  years 

93 

16.06 

70 

11.48 

1.334 

14.43 

3  to  4  years 

90 

IS.  51+ 

114 

18.69 

1,752 

18.95 

5  to  9  years 

107 

I8.48 

135 

22.13 

1,946 

21.05 

10  to  Ilf  years 

42 

7.2s 

77 

12.62 

952 

10.30 

15  to  19  years 

16 

2.76 

31 

5.08 

489 

5.29 

20  to  2)4.  years 

6 

1.04 

7 

1.15 

202 

2.19 

25  to  34  years 

6 

1.04 

5 

.82 

301 

3.26 

Over  34  years 

1 

.17 

0 

91 

.98 

Not  stated 

7 

l — 1 

C\J 

0 

1 — 1 

14 

2.30 

- 

- 

Total 

579 

100.0 

610 

100.0 

9,244 

100.0 

aResponses  to  question 

42,  Cameron  Commission  survey. 

^MacArthur  and 

Lindstedt,  Op , 

,  c it .  ,  Table  41 3 

,  p.  41 • 
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Pr Inc lpals . 

The  teaching  load  of  principals  may  serve  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  desirability  of  an  administrative  position. 
This  is  related  to  the  power  of  an  area  to  retain  its 
teachers.  Table  XXVI  reveals  that  principals  in  high 
assessment  areas,  again  on  account  of  the  prevalent  organ¬ 
ization  of  schools,  taught  a  greater  portion  of  the  time 
than  did  their  counterparts  in  low  assessment  areas. 
Twenty-five  of  the  37  principals  in  high  assessment  areas 
taught  more  than  35  high  school  credits  per  week,  while  only 
14  out  of  34  did  a  similar  task  in  low  assessment  areas. 

The  comparison  was  not  in  favor  of  high  assessment  areas, 
neither  with  respect  to  administrative  efficiency  nor  with 
respect  to  the  desirability  of  administrative  positions. 

Supervisors . 

17 

Expenditure  for  Supervisors’  Salaries  and  Expenses 
indicate  there  was  in  1958  only  one  supervisor  in  addition 
to  the  superintendent  in  the  group  of  divisions  and  counties 
representing  high  assessment  areas  and  the  same  number  in 
the  low  assessment  group, 

17 


Auditors'  Financial  Reports,  1958* 
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TABLE  XXVI 


TEACHING  LOAD  OP  PRINCIPALS 
IN  CREDITS  PER  WEEK  1958* 


Credits  per 
week 

Number 

High 

of  principals 
Low 

Under  20 

4 

5 

21  -  25 

2 

6 

26  -  30 

1 

3 

31  -  35 

5 

6 

36  -  40 

10 

3 

Over  I4.O 

15 

11 

Total 

37 

34 

a 

Compiled 

from  A  Cards . 

High  School 

principals  only- 
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III.  PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

In  1958#  most  rural  schools  in  Alberta  were, 
essentially,  academically-oriented  schools.  The  program  of 
instruction  consisted  of  matriculation  courses  plus  a  few 
general  electives.  Any  differences  in  the  extent  of  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  found  in  the  manner  of  providing  instruction 
and  instructional  aids,  particularly  at  the  senior  high 
school  level.  The  following  seemed  acceptable  as  indicators 
of  the  extent  of  services  related  to  programs:  the  credit 
offering  of  high  schools,  the  use  of  correspondence  instruc¬ 
tion,  library  services,  instructional  supplies  and  equipment, 
matriculation  programs  and  grade  IX  options. 

Credit  offering  of  senior  high  schools .  As  previously 
noted,  high  assessment  areas  had  a  larger  number  of  small 
high  schools,  proportionately.  Table  XXVII  shows  that  in 
high  assessment  areas  27  schools  out  of  37  offered  less  than 
100  high  school  credits.  In  low  assessment  areas,  the 
figure  was  21  out  of  35*  The  implications  are  that  in  these 
schools  students  had  to  elect  a  four-year  program  or  supple¬ 
ment  classroom  instruction  with  courses  by  correspondence. 
High  assessment  areas  scored  below  low  assessment  areas  on 
this  item.  High  assessment  areas,  however,  spent  more  money 
in  1958  for  tuition  to  other  boards  ($55*930.91  as  compared 
to  $38,797.80  in  low  assessment  areas) High  assessment 

*  18 

Auditor's  Financial  Reports,  1958. 
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TABLE  XXVII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CREDITS  OFFERED  1958a 


Number  of 
credits 

Number 

High 

of  schools 

Low 

Under 

20 

0 

0 

21  - 

30 

2 

31  - 

1+0 

4 

1+1  - 

50 

7 

2 

51  - 

60 

4 

3 

61  - 

70 

3 

3 

71  - 

80 

4 

3 

81  - 

90 

3 

5 

91  - 

100 

4 

1 

101  - 

110 

1 

5 

111  - 

120 

4 

3 

121  - 

130 

2 

1 

131  - 

11+0 

2 

11+1  - 

150 

2 

Over 

150 

3 

1 

Total 

37 

35 

Compiled  from  A  Cards,  1958. 
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areas  spent  $1|..39  per  pupil  enrolled  while  low  assessment 
areas  disbursed  $2.58  per  pupil.  The  number  of  students  in¬ 
volved  in  the  various  tuitions  paid  to  other  boards  was  not 
on  record. 

Correspondence  instruction .  Table  XXVIII  indicates 
that  high  assessment  areas  spent  less  for  correspondence 
instruction  than  low  assessment  areas.  This  was  surprising 
in  view  of  the  lower  credit  offerings.  Obviously,  then,  the 
policy  was  leaning  towards  sending  students  to  other  schools 
rather  than  providing  adequate  programs  at  home  for  smaller 
numbers  of  students  in  those  localities  where  further 
centralization  was  judged  unfeasible. 

Library  services .  High  assessment  areas  spent  more 
in  1958  on  library  and  reference  books.  Table  XXIX  indicates 
higher  per-pupil  averages  and  maxima  of  expenditure  in  high 
assessment  areas. 

Instructional  supplies  and  equipment .  As  shown  in 
Table  XXX,  high  assessment  areas  spent  $4. 00  per  pupil  more, 
on  the  average,  than  low  assessment  areas  spent  for  this 
item  in  1958. 

Matriculation  programs .  Schools  offering  combinations 
at  the  grade  XII  level  of  two  mathematics  courses,  three 
science  courses  and/or  two  French  courses  are  adjudged  to 
offer  a  more  extended  grade  XII  program  than  schools  which 
offer  only  part  of  the  courses  in  these  combinations. 


I 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 


Item 

High 

Low 

Number  of  divisions 
and  counties  using 
correspondence 
instruction 

6  out  of  7 

7  out  of  7 

Expend iturea 

$3,157.00 

$4>  866  •  80 

Expenditure  per 
pupil  enrolled 

$  .25 

$  .33 

a 

Auditors'  Financial 

Reports,  1958. 

TABLE  XXIX 

EXPENDITURE 

FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

Item 

High 

Low 

Library 
expendi turea 

$51,621*..  57 

$30,155.39 

Library 
expend i ture 
per  pupil 

$  I4..05 

$  2.01 

Range  of  library 
expenditure 
per  pupil 

$1.17  -  $10.l|.l 

$1.19  -  $2.74 

a 

Cf.  Table  IX, 

P.  34. 
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TABLE  XXX 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Item 

High 

Low 

Expenditure  for 
ins  true  tional 

supplies  and 
equipment8- 

$130,320.75 

$93,438.93 

Expendi ture 
per  pupil 

$  10.22 

$  6.22 

Range  of  expenditure 
per  pupil 

$4* 54  -  $26.34 

1 — 1 
rn 

0 
( — 1 

-eo- 

CO 

1 — 1 

-€9- 

a 

Cf.  Table  IX, 

p.  34- 

TABLE  XXXI 

NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  SELECTED  COMBINATIONS 

OF  GRADE  XII  MATRICULATION  COURSES 

Combination 

Number  of  High 

Sehoolsa 

High 

Low 

Mathematics  3 0  and  31 

10 

3 

Physics  30 *  Chemistry 
30  and  Biology  32 

10 

7 

French  30  and  31 

1 

aCompiled  from  A  Cards  1958.. 


Table  XXXI  indicates  that  a  larger  number  of  high  schools  in 
high  assessment  areas  qualified.  Table  XXII,  however,  re¬ 
veals  that  only  1 5  out  of  the  37  high  assessment  area  high 
schools  offered  30  or  more  high  school  credits.  In  low 
assessment  areas,  17  out  of  34  high  schools  offered  30  or 
more  high  school  credits.  In  high  assessment  areas,  there¬ 
fore,  fewer  high  schools  offered  an  adequate  grade  XII 
program  than  was  the  case  in  low  assessment  areas.  The 
programs  offered  by  these  high  schools  in  the  high  assessment 
areas  were  more  extensive. 

Grade  IX  options .  Table  XXXIII  indicates  that  there 
was  little  difference  between  the  areas  in  the  number  of 
grade  IX  options  offered  in  1958* 


-i  JflCi  V;d  '  sj 1  j.  ■  t. 
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TABLE  XXXII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  BY  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 


GRADE  XII 

CREDITS  OFFERED 

1958 

Number  of  credits 

Number 

of  High 

Schoolsa 

High 

Low 

30  or  more  credits 

15 

17 

Less  than  credits 

9 

4 

No  grade  XII  credits 

13 

13 

Total 

37 

34- 

£ 

Compiled  from 

A  Cards,  1958, 

DISTRIBUTION  OF 

GRADE 

TABLE  XXXIII 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  BY  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 

NINE  OPTIONS  OFFERED 

Number  of 

grad  e 

IX 

Number  of 

High  3choolsa 

options 

offered 

High 

Low 

1 

0 

0 

2 

19 

16 

3 

14 

15 

4 

3 

2 

Total 

36 

35 

a 

Compiled 

from  A  Cards,  1958. 

CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

Observations  which  were  made  throughout  the  study- 
are  now  summarized  in  order  to  facilitate  the  drawing  of 
conclusions.  The  first  section  gathers  the  findings  with 
respect  to  expenditure  and  the  second  section  treats 
findings  related  to  services. 

I.  EXPENDITURE 

High  assessment  areas  spent  more  in  1958  from  the 
point  of  view  of  total  expenditure  and  also  on  the  per-pupil 
basis . 

With  respect  to  capital  expenditure,  high-assessment 
areas  spent  more  in  dollars  and  on  the  per-pupil  basis. 

This  is  seen  as  advantageous  from  the  long-term  viewpoint. 
Maintenance  costs  were  found  to  be  considerably  higher  in 
low  expenditure  areas. 

High  assessment  areas  spent  more  per  pupil  to  provide 
instruction  and  instructional  aids. 

With  respect  to  the  conveyance  and  maintenance  of 
pupils,  high  assessment  areas  spent  more  per  pupil  conveyed 
and  more  per  day-mile,  but  their  transportation  cost,  as  a 
percentage  of  their  total  expenditure,  was  approximately  the 
same  as  that  of  low-assessment  areas. 
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-Ln  general,  high  assessment  areas  spent  more  per  pupil 
on  providing  educational  facilities.  This  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  greater  ability  to  pay  led  to  greater  expenditure. 

II.  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES 

From  the  point  of  view  of  school  organization,  the 
data  indicated  that  in  high  assessment  areas: 

1.  Schools  were  smaller,  generally. 

2.  Centralization  was  less  advanced. 

3.  Classes  were  smaller  in  number  of  students. 

Ip.  There  were  fewer  multi-graded  rooms. 

5.  Junior  and  senior  high  schools  were  less  depart¬ 
mentalized  and  instruction  was  less  specialized. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  personnel,  the  following 
observations  seem  to  be  substantiated  with  respect  to  the 
sample  areas: 

1.  No  marked  difference  in  the  distribution  of  teachers 
by  sex  was  noted,  geography  having  been  a  more  in¬ 
fluential  factor  than  wealth. 

2.  Low  assessment  areas  offered  less  attraction  to 
married  teachers. 

3.  Rural  areas  attracted  fei^er  single  teachers  than 
urban  areas,  but  low  assessment  areas  had  a  larger 
proportion  of  those  single  teachers  found  in  rural 


areas  ► 
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4-.  No  marked  d  if  Terences  appeared  in  the  academic  and 
professional  preparation  of  teachers. 

5> .  No  marked  differences  in  teacher  certification  were 
evident. 

6.  High  assessment  areas  retained  fewer  teachers. 

7.  High  school  principals  had  a  heavier  teaching  load 
in  credits  per  week  in  high  assessment  areas. 

8.  There  were  no  apparent  differences  in  supervisory 
pers  onnel . 

With  respect  to  programs  of  instruction,  it  is  noted 

that : 

1.  High  assessment  areas  had  a  greater  proportion  of 
small  high  schools  offering  fewer  than  100  credits. 

2.  High  assessment  areas  spent  less  for  correspondence 
instruction  and  more  for  tuition  to  other  boards. 

3.  Fewer  high  schools  in  high  assessment  areas  offered 
a  complete  grade  XII  program  in  one  year,  but  those 
which  did  offer  a  complete  program  offered  a  more 
extensive  one. 

4-.  There  were  no  marked  differences  in  options  at  the 
grade  IX  level. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

I.  CONCLUSIONS 

To  the  question:  "Does  ability  to  pay  influence 
school  operations  in  the  direction  of  higher  expenditure  and 
more  extensive  services  on  the  part  of  those  local  authori¬ 
ties  where  ability  to  pay  is  greater?"  a  two-part  answer  may 
be  given. 

With  respect  to  expenditure*  it  can  be  safely  stated 
that  in  195>8  those  authorities  with  greater  ability  to  pay 
spent  more  in  toto  and  also  on  the p er-pupil-enrolled  basis. 
For  certain  items  (e.g.  capital  expenditure)  a  policy  of 
greater  expenditure  seems  to  have  effected  economies. 

With  respect  to  services  rendered*  there  was  little 
evidence  that  wealthier  areas  provided  more  extensive 
services  in  1958?  particularly  with  reference  to  those  items 
more  directly  related  to  instruction  and  to  student  progress. 

Simply,  wealthier  areas  were  spending  more,  but  there 
is  little  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  doing  more.  If 
they  were  doing  more,  they  were  certainly  not  doing  as  much 
more  as  the  differences  in  levels  of  expenditure  would 
suggest , 

Some  may  wish  to  speculate  regarding  how  well  the 
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areas  did  what  they  did.  The  quality  of  services  was  not 
material  for  study  in  this  survey,  but  if  expenditure  is  any 
indication,  physical  facilities  such  as  buildings,  libraries 
and  equipment  should  be  better  in  high  assessment  areas. 
Further  research  might  show  that  the  quality  of  features 
dependent  upon  human  resources  were  also  superior,  but  little 
was  uncovered  to  support  such  a  contention.  The  contrary 
seemed  to  be  indicated. 

The  influence  of  geographical  location  on  school 
operations  and  on  policy  governing  them  was  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  accounted  for  higher  expenditure  for  certain 
items  in  specific  areas  and  for  restrictive  practices  in 
others.  Sociological  factors  such  as  socio-economic  status, 
ethnic  origins  and  the  level  of  education  of  the  generation 
to  which  parents  belong  were  suspected  of  having  had  an 
influence  on  school  operations  other  than  the  influence  they 
had  on  wealth. 

FURTHER  RESEARCH 

It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  whether  the 
introduction  of  the  "Foundation  Program"  method  of  financing 
educational  costs  will  result  in  more  uniformity  in  expendi¬ 
ture  and/or  more  extensive  services  for  the  dollar. 

In  some  instances  the  wealth  of  a  locality,  as  measured 
by  the  per-pupil  unit,  was  found  to  be  high  by  reason  of  the 
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sparsity  of  population.  Less  density  of  population  is  also 
a  factor  in  the  organization  of  schools  and  instructional 
programs .  In  research  and  in  practice,  attempts  should  be 
made  to  study  the  effects  of  low  population  density. 

What  is  the  optimum  level  of  centralization  of  the 
pupil  population?  Research  is  needed  in  this  area  of  school 
administration.  The  problem  should  be  examined  from  the 
points  of  view  of  optimum  conditions  for  programming  as  well 
as  that  of  concomitant  expenditure.  When  does  further 
centralization  become  unfeasible  for  reasons  of  economics? 

A  study  should  be  made  regarding  the  accessibility  of 
schools  via  major  highways  as  a  contributing  factor  in  the 
social  complex  of  a  community.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  factor  in 
teacher  recruitment  and  retention. 

Further  research  is  suggested  regarding  the  practice 
of  providing  for  capital  expenditure  out  of  current  revenue. 
Again,  it  would  be  useful  to  do  a  new  survey  of  this 
type  after  the  "Foundation  Program1’  has  been  in  operation  for 
a  few  years  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  expenditure  and 
services  fall  into  the  same  patterns  as  they  did  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  "Program” . 

A  second  study  would  be  facilitated  by: 

1,  The  existence  of  equalized  assessments, 

2.  The  definition  of  approved  costs. 
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3.  The  use  of  current  data  regarding  expenditure,  (A 
questionnaire  could  be  used  to  secure  data  in  the 
form  required  by  the  design.),  and 
I4..  The  possibility  of  organizing  the  data  on  the  basis 
of  preselected  criteria.  The  present  study  was 
limited  in  this  respect  to  information  on  record. 
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APPENDIX  A 


TEXT  OF  THE  QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  CAMERON 


COMMISSION  SURVEY  USED  IN  THE  STUDY. 


Question  ^3. 

What  is  the  ENROLMENT  of  the  largest  CLASS  that  you 
teach?  If  you  supervise  some  pupils  while  teaching 
others,  consider  a  class  to  be  the  total  number  of  pupils 


for  whom  you  have  sole  charge  in  your  room  at  any  one 
time.  Check  ONE. 


1. 

6 . 

2. 

7. 

3. 

8. 

4. 

9. 

......  Over  45  pupils 

5. 

......  26  to  30  pupils 

Question  4.. 

If  you  teach  more  than  one  class,  what  is  the  EN¬ 
ROLMENT  of  the  median-sized  (middle-sized)  CLASS  which 
you  teach?  Consider  a  class  to  be  defined  as  in  Question 
3.  Check  ONE. 

(Items  1  to  9  as  in  Question  3.) 


Question  5 * 


What  is  the  total  number  of  DIFFERENT  PUPILS  which 


you 

teach  in 

a 

week?  Check 

ONE. 

1.  . 

er 

50  pupils 

6 .  . 

, . . .  250 

to 

299 

pupils 

2.  . 

....  50 

to 

99  pupils 

(  0  « 

, . . .  380 

to 

314-9 

pupils 

3.  • 

. . . .  100 

to 

14.9  pupils 

vJ  •  « 

...  350 

to 

399 

pupils 

5.  . 

. . . .  150 

to 

199  pupils 

9  •  . 

. . ,  4-00 

or 

more 

5  •  • 

....  200 

to 

24-9  pupils 

Question  13 « 


Do 

entrance 

Education 

1 . 


2. 


you  hold  CLEAR  MATRICULATION  as  required  for 
into  the  University  of  Alberta  Faculty  of 
degree  programme?  Check  ONE. 

No 

Yes 


*  O  O  0  • 
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question 


What  is  the  EXTENT  of  your  TOTAL  ACADEMIC  and 
PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  BEYOND  HIGH  SCHOOL? 


Check  ONE. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


Less  than  a  standard  1-year  program  (7  months) 
in  a  Normal  School,  Teachers’  College,  or 
University. 

A  standard  1-year  program  (7  months  or  more) 
in  a  Normal  School,  Teachers'  College  or 
University. 

2  complete  years  but  less  than  3  in  a  University 
and/or  Teachers'  College. 

3  complete  years  but  less  than  1|  in  a  University 
and/or  Teachers'  College. 

4  complete  years  but  less  than  5  in  a  University 
and/or  Teachers'  College, 

5  complete  years  but  less  than  6  in  a  University 
and/or  Teachers'  College, 

6  or  more  complete  years  in  a  University  and/or 
Teachers'  College. 


Question  18 . 

What  is  the  HIGHEST  UNIVERSITY  DEGREE  you  hold? 
Check  ONE. 

1 .  ....  No  degree 

2.  ....  B.A. 

3*  oo..  B  o  b  C  , 

Ip . B  .Ed  . 

5 . Two  or  more  Bachelor  degrees. 

6 .  ....  M . A . 

7.  ....  M.Sc. 

8.  ....  M.Ed . 

9.  ....  Other  (Please  write  in)  ............... 

Question  kl- 

Counting  the  present  school  year,  what  is  the  TOTAL 
NUMBER  OP  SCHOOL  YEARS  of  full-time  teaching  experience 
you  have  had?  Check  ONE. 


1. 

....  1  year 

6 . 

....  15  to  19  years 

2. 

....  2  years 

7. 

....  20  to  21p  years 

3. 

....  3  to  Ip  years 

8. 

....  25  to  3 Ip  years 

4- 

5. 

....  5  to  9  years 
....  10  to  lip  years 

9. 

....  Over  34-  yeans 

- 

. 


Question  1+2  . 


Counting  the  present  year,  what  is  the  number  of 
years  of  full-time  teaching  experience  you  have  had  IN 
THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  where  you  are  now  teaching?  Check  ONE. 
(Years  numbered  1  to  9  as  in  Question  4-1)  • 

Question  51. 

Please  indicate  your  SEX.  Check  ONE. 

1 . Male  2.  ....  Female 

Question  52. 

Please  indicate  your  MARITAL  STATUS.  Check  ONE. 

1 . Single,  never  married. 

2 .  ....  Married . 

3 . Widowed,  divorced,  or  separated* 
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APPENDIX  B 


TEACHER  NUMBERS  FROM  THE  CAMERON  COMMISSION 


SURVEY  USED  IN  THE  STUDY 


The  replies  to  the  que s t ionnaire  circulated  by  the 
Commission  were  numbered  consecutively  as  received.  The 
replies  which  were  applicable  to  the  sample  divisions  and 


counties  of  the  study  were 

Low  Ass't.  Areas 

827  -  854 

1925  -  1997 
2585  -  2682 
2791  -  2816 
2945  “  3028 
5800  -  5849 
6923  -  7086 
8538  -  8539 
8544  ~  8626 

9316 

9385 


High  Ass’t.  Areas 

308  -  387 
501  -  607 
622 

1166  -  1279 
1722  -  1806 
1807  -  1870 
2013  -  2014 
2039  -  2041 
3074 

4124  -  4125 
5631  -  5633 
5635  -  5637 
5639  -  5640 


selected  and  used.  These  are: 
High  Ass’t  Areas  (Cont.) 

5642  -  5644 
5646  -  5651 
5653 

5655  -  5663 
5665  ~  5667 
5670  -  567^ 

5677  -  5691 
5693  -  5695 
5697  -  5698 
5701 

5703  -  5705 
5707  -  5710 
5712  -  5713 
5715  -  5716 
5718  -  5719 
5721  -  5733 
5755 

5757  -  5758 
5761  -  5763 
5769  -  5770 
5772 
577k 

6556  -  6569 
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APPENDIX  C 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE-  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 


GRANT 

REGULATIONS 


(Order  in  Council  No.  778/58) 


Effective  April  1,  1958 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


EDMONTON 


THE  SCHOOL  GRANTS  ACT 


REFUTATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  PAYMENT  OF  GRANTS 


SECTION  I  -  BASIC  GRANT 

(1)  In  this  section: 

(a)  "Total  expenditure"  means  the  total  of  a  board's  expenditure  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year  as  verified  by  the  audited  financial 
statement  of  the  board.  When  capital  grants  have  been  considered 
as  revenue  the  expenditure  of  the  board  shall  be  reduced  by  a  like 
amount . 

(b)  "Teachers'  salaries"  means  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  board 
for  teachers  salaries  during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  exclusive 
of  the  salaries,  wages  or  allowances  paid  to  teachers  of  kindergarten 
classes,  teachers  on  sick  leave  pursuant  to  subsection  (6)  of  Section 
363  of  The  School  Act  or  teachers  on  sabbatical  leave. 

(c)  "Rooms  in  operation"  means  the  number  of  teachers,  including  principals, 
rendering  actual  instructional  service,  other  than  as  substitutes,  in 
the  schools  on  the  first  school  day  in  January.  "Instruction"  referred 
to  herein  does  not  include  the  time  devoted  to  supervision,  administra¬ 
tion  and  counselling  of  students. 

(d)  "Cost  of  pupils  transported"  means  the  expenditure  of  the  board  pursuant 
to  Part  X  of  The  School  Act  for  the  preceding  complete  school  year. 

(e)  "Board"  means  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  school  district,  a  school  divi¬ 
sion  or  the  school  committee  of  a  county. 

(2)  There  shall  be  computed  for  each  board  a  Standard  Operational  Cost  using 
the  following  schedule. 

(a )  Administrative  Costs 

_P _jo  of  (Total  Expenditure)  . . . .  $  _ _ 

(b )  Instruction 

Q,  jo  of  (Teachers'  Salaries)  . . . .  . 

(c )  Instructional  Materials 

_R Jo  of  (Total  Expenditure)  . . .  . 

(d)  Plant  Operation  and  Maintenance 

$  S  x  (Rooms  in  Operation)  . .  . 

(c )  Transportation  and  Maintenance  of  Pupils 

T  jc  of  (Cost  of  pupils  Transported)  . . .  . 

Total  Standard  Operational  Cost  . . . .  $  _ 


(3)  The  figures  represented  by  the  letters  P,  Q,  R,  S,  and  T  shall  be  2.5 $>, 
80 °/o.  3»5$»  $900*00-  and  10 0°/o  respectively. 


(4)  The  Basic  Grant  for  each  board  shall  be  computed  by  applying  fifty-five 
percent  (55^’)  to  its  Standard  Operational  Cost. 

SECTION  2 

(1)  In  addition  to  the  grant  payable  under  subsection  2(b)  of  Section  1  there 
shali  be  paid  a  grant  of  $2.;>00  with  respect  to  each  teacher  employed 
exclusively,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  for  the  instruction  of 
pupils  who  require  to  be  taught  separately  because  of  subnormal  mentality, 
defective  hearing  or  eyesight,  or  other  handicap.  Where  the  teacher  has 

not  been  paid  a  full  year's  salary  the  grant  shall  be  reduced  proportionately, 

(2)  There  shall  be  paid  a  grant  equal  to  50$>  of  the  board's  expenditure  for  the 
transportation  expenses  of  the  following: 

(a)  Teachers  of  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  commercial,  agricultural 
and  technical  electives  who  are  employed  in  two  or  more  different  schools 
by  a  school  division  or  by  agreement  between  the  boards  of  two  or  more 
school  districts  or  divisions. 

(b )  Teachers  employed  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  to  supervise  teaching, 

SECTION  j 

(l)  A  Pupil  Equalization  Irant  shall  be  paid  with  respect  to  the  net  enrolment 
of  pupils  according  to  the  following  schedule; 

(a)  To  each  City  or  Town  School  District  in  which  the  average  assessment 
per  classroom  is  less  than  $110,000.00.  and  to  each  Village  School 
District  in  which  the  average  assessment  per  classroom  is  less  than 
$115 ,000.00  and  to  each  Consolidated  School  District  in  which  the 
average  assessment  per  classroom  is  less  than  $120,000.00  the  sum  of 
$2.00  per  annum,  per  pupil; 

(b )  To  each  Rural  School  District  or  School  Division  according  to  the 
following  schedule: 

Average  Assessment  Rate  per  annum,  per  pupil 

per  Classroom 


Less  than  $40,000.00 

$9.00 

$40,001.00 

to 

50,000.00 

8.00 

50,001.00 

to 

60 , 000 . 00 

7.00 

60,001.00 

to 

70,000.00 

6.00 

70,001.00 

to 

130,000,00 

3.00 

(c)  The  average  assessment  per  classroom  shall  be  determined  according  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  4. 

(2)  During  each  fiscal  year  there  shall  be  determined  the  percentage,  if  any,  by 
which  the  net  enrolment  in  the  schools  of  the  Province  at  the  end  of  the 
immediately  preceding  complete  school  year  has  exceeded  the  net  enrolment  one 
year  earlier.  With  respect  to  any  district  or  division  in  which  the  percentage 


__ 


_ 

■ 


Hi 
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of  increase  has  exceeded  the  percentage  for  the  Province, the  number  of 
pupiLs  by  which  the  increase  in  enrolment  has  exceeded  that  represented 
by  the  percentage  for  the  Province  as  a  whole  shall  be  determined.  There 
shall  be  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  a  grant  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100.00) 
for  each  of  such  pupils. 

(i)  In  determining  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  counted  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Minister  shall  make  such  adjustments  as  to  him  appear  proper 
to  give  due  consideration  to  changes  of  boundaries,  inclusions  or  exclusions 
of  districts  or  the  expansion  of  enrolments  due  to  the  presence  of  non¬ 
resident  pupils.  The  Minister  may  reduce  the  grant  if  in  his  opinion  the 
increase  in  enrolment  has  not  necessitated  an  appreciable  increase  in  school 
services  and  cost. 

SECTION  4 

Equalization  grants  shall  be  paid  as  follows: 

(a)  To  each  city  or  town  school  district,  for  each  $1,000.00  by  which 
the  average  assessment  per  classroom  is  less  than  $110,000.00. the  sum 
of  $14.00  per  classroom. 

(b)  To  each  village  school  district,  for  each  $1,000.00  by  which  the 
average  assessment  per  classroom  is  less  than  $115 ,000.00. the  sum  of 
$14.00  per  classoom. 

(c)  To  each  consolidated  school  district,  for  each  $1,000.00  by  which  the 
average  assessment  per  classroom  is  less  than  $120,000.00,  the  sum  of 
$19.00  per  classroom. 

(d)  To  each  rural  school  district  or  school  division,  for  each  $1,000.00 
by  which  the  average  assessment  per  classroom  is  less  than  $130,000.00, 
the  sum  indicated  in  the  following  schedule: 

Average  Assessment  Rate  per  Classroom 


Less  Than 

$40,000.00 

$23.00 

$40,001.00 

to 

$50,000.00 

22.00 

50.001.00 

to 

60,000.00 

21.00 

60,001.00 

to 

70.000.00 

20.00 

70,001.00 

to 

130,000.00 

19.00 

(e)  The  Minister  may  declare,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  whether  any 
school  district  shall  be  considered  as  a  town,  village,  consolidated  or 
rural  district. 

(f)  The  average  assessment  per  classroom,  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  classrooms  into 
the  total  assessment  of  the  district  or  division,  both  as  defined 

hereunder . 

(g)  The  total  assessment  for  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  the  total  of 


\ 
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the  assessments,  exclusive  ol  nominal  values,  reported  to  the  secretary 
of  the  district  or  division  by  the  municipal  authorities  for  requisi¬ 
tionin'-';  purposes  pursuant  to  sections  284  and  297  of  the  School  Act, 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of  classrooms  to  be  used  under 
clause  (f)  hereof,  each  teacher  for  whom  grant  is  claimed  under  sub¬ 
section  2(b)  of  section  1.  exclusive  of  apprentice  teachers  and  teachers 
engaged  pursuant  to  subsection  (l)  of  Section  2  shall  be  counted  as  a 
room  or  a  fraction  thereof  if  salary  was  paid  for  less  than  a  year  and 
there  shall  be  added  further  rooms  or  fractions  of  rooms  as  follows: 

For  each  district  from  which  pupils  are  conveyed  to  another  district, 
or  with  respect  to  which  the  Board  pays  an  allowance  under  Part  X  of 
the  School  Act : 

(i  )  For  6  to  l4  pupils,  inclusive  _  ,30  rooms 

(il)  For  15  to  29  pupils,  inclusive  *50  rooms 

(ill)  For  3O  to  59  pupils,  inclusive  __________ -70  rooms 

(IV)  For  each  additional  30  pupils  or 

fractional  part  of  30  _ _ _  *20  rooms 

provided  that  if  the  number  of  pupils  is  less  than  6, 
each  pupil  shall  be  considered  as  _ _ _  *05  rooms 

with  respect  to  a  consolidated  school  district,  each  district  thereof 
shall  be  regarded  as  an  individual  district  for  the  purposes  hereof. 

With  respect  to  a  school  district  not  included  in  a  division,  each  pupil 
enrolled  in  any  of  Grades  IX  to  XII  inclusive  in  the  school  of  an  adja¬ 
cent  district .  for  whom  the  district  pays  the  full  amount  of  his  tuition 
fees,  and  who  is  not  otherwise  included  in  this  section,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  .02  of  a  room. 

(i)  Where  a  separate  school  district  has  been  established  within  a  public 
school  district,  the  separate  school  district  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
part  of  the  public  school  district .  or  of  the  school  division  of  which 
the  public  school  district  may  be  a  part,  for  the  purpose  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  grant  payable  under  clauses  (a)  to  (d)  hereof ;  and  such 
grant  shall  be  apportioned  between  the  separate  school  district  and  the 
public  school  district  or  the  school  division,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  rooms  of  each  as  determined  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  clause  (h)  hereof. 


SECTION  5 

(l)  There  shall  be  paid  as  of  September  1.  1957-  a  grant  equal  to  seventy-five 
percent  (75 1°)  of  any  grant  paid  by  the  district  or  division  to  any  organ¬ 
ization  or  agency  which,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  provides  instruction  for  pupils  of  subnormal  mentality  or  having 


other  handicaps  such  that  they  cannot  he  educated  in  the  schools  of  the 
district  or  division,  provided  that  the  grants  paid  by  the  Department  shall 
not  exceed  $360. 00  per  pupil  per  year  to  a  maximum  of  $4,500.00  for  each 
teacher  employed  by  the  organization  or  agency.  The  Chief  Superintendent 
shall  determine  with  respect  to  each  such  organization  or  agency  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  or  the  equivalence  of  teaching  service  provided  in 
terms  of  teachers. 

(j)  There  shall  be  paid  a  grant  equal  to  ninety  percent  (90 $>)  of  any  contribution 
made  for  capital  purposes  by  a  school  district  or  school  division  to  any  or¬ 
ganization  or  agency  which  has  qualified  under  subsection  (l)  hereof,  pro¬ 
vided.  however,  that  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  $7,200.00  per  classroom 
nor  90$  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  school. 

SECTION  6 

There  shall  be  paid  a  grant  equal  to  1/3  of  the  cost  of  each  item  of  approved 
permanent  equipment  purchased  by  the  Board  of  a  district  or  division  for  the 
teaching  of  science,  art.  music,  physical  education,  agriculture,  industrial 
arts,  home  economics,  and  commercial  and  technical  electives,  and  including 
projectors  and  radio  receivers.  With  respect  to  equipment  for  the  teaching 
of  science,  no  grant  will  be  paid  for  any  item  costing  less  than  Ten  Dollars 
($10.00). 

SECTION  7 

(l)  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  Board  of  each  School  District  or  School  Division 

offering  evening  class  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Education  governing  evening  classes,  provided  approval  prior 
to  commencement  of  classes  has  been  given  by  the  Chief  Superintendent,  a 
grant  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  hour  with  respect  to: 

(a)  Each  teacher  holding  a  certificate  of  qualification  as  required  for 
day  schools  who  offers  instruction  in  authorized  school  subjects,  or 
holding  appropriate  certification  or  other  qualifications  acceptable  to 
the  Department  of  Education,  who  offers  instruction  in  the  vocational  or 
technical  electives  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  or  other  ap¬ 
proved  vocational  Course. 

(b )  Each  principal  appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister. 


(2)  With  respect  to  such  classes  conducted  for  New  Canadians,  Grants  for  which 

are  reimbursed  in  part  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  the  rate  of  grant  shall 
be  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  ($1,50)  per  hour.  Provided,  however,  that  for 
the  school  years  195^-57 •  1957-58  and  1958-59  the  Minister  may.  in  respect  of 
classes  organized  especially  for  the  instruction  of  Hungarian  refugees,  author¬ 
ize  the  payment  of  a  grant  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  Six  Dollars  ($6,00) 
per  hour. 


b 


SECTION  8 

There  shall  be  paid  such  grant,  not  to  exceed  Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
for  any  teacher,  as  the  Minister  may  direct,  to  districts  or  divisions  which 
pay  to  teachers  in  isolated  districts  a  salary  bonus,  provided  the  districts 
or  schools  in  which  such  teachers  teach  have  been  previously  designated  by 
the  Minister. 


SECTION  9 


(1)  There  shall  be  paid  to  mission  or  other  schools  approved  by  the  Minister, 
which  provide  education  for  children  resident  in  unorganized  territory,  a 
grant  not  to  exceed  Two  Thousand  Four  Hundred  Dollars  ($2,400.00),  per  room. 

Such  grant  shall  be  paid,  only  if  the  teacher  or  teachers  in  charge  are  in 
possession  of  Alberta  teaching  certificates,  otherwise  not  more  than  One 
Thousand  Six  Hundred  Dollars  ($1,600,00),  per  room  shall  be  paid.  The 
Minister  may  also  require  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  Alberta  program  of 
studies  is  being  substantially  followed  and  that  the  accommodation  is  satis¬ 
factory.  otherwise  he  may  reduce  in  his  discretion,  the  amount  of  grant  payable, 

(2)  In  special  circumstances  in  which  it  appears  that  the  organization  of  a  school 
district  is  not  warranted  due  to  the  apparent  temporary  nature  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  resident  in  unorganized  territory,  the  Minister  may,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  approve  the  transportation  to  an  organized 
school  of  the  children  of  the  community  and  in  so  doing  may  pay  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  Dollars  ($1,600.00),  per  annum  towards  the 
cost  thereof,  such  payment  to  be  made  to  a  local  committee  certified  to  the 
Minister  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools, 

(3)  There  may  be  paid  with  respect  to  children  of  non-Treaty  Indians  whose  parents 
are  not  resident  upon  an  Indian  Reserve,  who  attend  a  school  operated  for 
Indians  by  the  Government . of  Canada,  amounts  equal  to  the  fees  which  would  be 
payable  under  section  319  of  the  School  Act,  if  the  said  school  were  operating 
under  that  Act,  payment  to  be  made  to  the  appropriate  officer  or  officers 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  said  school. 


SECTION  10 

(1)  The  Minister  may  authorize  the  payment  of  a  grant  to  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  pupils  resident  in  unorganized  territory,  exclusive  of  Indian  Reserves. 

to  the  same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  are  provided  with 
respect  to  a  divisional  board  in  Part  X  of  the  School  Act.  In  the  case  of  a 
grant  authorized  for  the  conveyance  of  children  all  or  part  may  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  area  be  paid  to  the  district 
or  division  providing  the  conveyance, 

(2)  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  board  of  a  school  district  or  school  division 
the  amount  of  fees  payable  on  account  of  children  resident  in  unorganized 
territory  as  provided  in  section  323  of  the  School  Act. 
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SECTION  LI 


The  Minister  may  pay  a  special  grant  to  any  district  or  division  upon  the 
certification  by  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  or  the  Director  of  School  Administration,  that  the  circumstances 
prevailing  in  the  district  or  division  are  such  that  such  special  grant  is 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  continue  the  operation  of  its  school  or  schools. 

SECTION  12 


The  Minister  may  pay  to  any  rural  school  district  upon  its  establishment, 
providing  it  is  constituted  wholly  or  in  major  part  of  lands  previously 
outside  any  school  district,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  Five  Thousand  Dollars 
($5-000.00).  to  be  applied  towards  the  provision  of  a  school  building  or 
for  such  other  capital  purpose  as  the  Minister  may  approve. 

SECTION  13 


In  the  case  of  any  joint  school  district  established  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Border  Areas  Act,  if  pupils  who  are  resident  in  that  part  of  the 
joint  district  which  is  situated  in  Alberta,  are  furnished  with  tuition  in 
an  educational  institution  in  that  part  of  the  joint  district  which  is 
situated  in  the  adjoining  Province ,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  joint  school 
district  by  way  of  a  grant,  a  sum  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
which  would  have  been  payable  under  these  regulations  in  respect  to  the 
educational  institution  if  the  same  had  been  a  school  operated  in  Alberta 
under  the  provisions  of  the  School  Act,  as  the  total  daily  average  attendance 
of  pupils  resident  in  Alberta  bears  to  the  total  daily  average  attendance  of 
all  pupils  taught  at  the  educational  institution  for  the  school  term  in 
respect  of  which  the  grant  is  paid. 

SECTION  Ik 

There  shall  be  paid  to  each  school  district  or  school  division  operating  a 
dormitory  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils  of  Grades  IX  to  XII,  a  grant  not 
to  exceed  Sixty  Dollars  ($6o,00).  for  each  pupil  accommodated  for  a  year 
(10  months), 

SECTION  15 

(1)  There  shall  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  a  state¬ 
ment  as  at  December  31  of  each  year,  showing  for  each  school  district  and 
school  division  concerned,  the  number  of  quarter  sections  of  land  under 
homestead  or  agricultural  lease  with  respect  to  which  no  nominal  value  is 
applicable  under  clause  (c)  of  subsection  (l)  of  section  284  or  clause  (c) 
of  subsection  (l)  of  section  297  of  the  School  Act, 

(2)  There  shall  be  paid  with  respect  to  each  such  quarter  section  of  land  to 
the  school  district  or  division  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  sum  of  Fifteen 
Dollars  ($15,00). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section  land  held  under  a  lease  pursuant  to  Section  50 
of  the  Public  Lands  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  agricultural  lease. 


. 
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SECTION  l6 


(1)  Grants  payable  in  any  fiscal  year,  that  is,  the  period  from  April  1  to  the 
next  following  March  31 <  under  Sections  2(l),  3  and  4,  hereof,  shall  be  the 
grants  determined  under  such  sections  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  schools 
during  the  immediately  preceding  complete  school  year  that  is,  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  JO  preceding.  When  in  the  case  of  a  newly  established  or  other 
school  district  there  has  been  no  operation  of  school  during  the  preceding 
complete  school  year,  the  Minister  may  use  data  relating  to  the  current 
school  year's  operation  in  determining  the  grants  referred  to  herein, 

(2)  Grants  earned  under  sections  hereof  numbered  2(2),  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

12  and  14,  shall  be  paid  upon  receipt  by  the  Department  of  Education,  of 
such  certified  returns  as  may  be  required. 

SECTION  17 


In  the  event  that  the  Legislative  appropriation  in  any  fiscal  year  is  in 
excess  of.  or  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  grants  as  provided  by  these  Regu¬ 
lations.  the  Minister  may.  by  order,  increase  or  decrease,  as  the  case  may 
be.  the  grants  paid  to  all  districts  and  divisions  earned  under  sections  3 
and  4,  hereof,  by  a  uniform  percentage  or  by  percentages  applicable  to  each 
section  respectively. 

SECTION  18 


The  Minister  may  cancel  the  grant  or  any  portion  thereof  payable  to  any 
district  or  division  that  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  School 
Act  or  any  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

SECTION  19 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  these  Regulations  the  grant  determined 
under  Sections  1,  2(l),  3*  4  and  13  hereof  shall  not,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1958-59,-  "be  less  than  the  grant  determined  under  the  provisions  of  Sections 
1.  2,  3,  4  and  13  of  the  Regulations  as  set  forth  in  Order-in-Council 
443/55  as  amended  by  Orders-in-Council  774/55,  1122/55,  529/56,  90/57, 

692/57,  and  1269/57, 

(2)  In  no  year  shall  the  total  grant  payable  to  any  district  or  division  under 
Sections  1.  2(l).  3-  4  and  13  hereof  exceed  ^Oje  of  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  preceding  year  as  defined  in  subsection  (l)  (a)  of  Section  1. 

(3)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  the  Minister 
of  Education  may  authorize  a  payment  of  grant  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  22  of  Order-in-Council  434/55  as  amended  by  Order-in-Council  774/55” 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  school  district  established  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
children  of  employees  of  the  Government  of  Canada  the  grant  under  these  Regu¬ 
lations  shall  be  limited  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (2)  (b)  of  Section  1 

SECTION  20 

(l)  In  the  event  that  any  district  or  districts  shall  have  been  included  within 
or  excluded  from  any  school  division,  the  Minister  shall  adjust  the  grants 
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payable  to  the  boards  of  such  districts  or  divisions  as  may  be  affected  as 
in  his  discretion  is  deemed  equitable. 

(2)  In  these  Regulations  "Minister"  means  the  Minister  of  Education. 

(j)  The  decisions  of  the  Minister  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
Regulations  shall  be  final. 


